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Ritevature. 


OVER THE MOUNTAINS HIGH. 
From the Norwegian of Bjirnstjerne Bjornson, 

What shall I see if ever I go 

Over the mountains high ? 
Now, I can see but the peaks of snow, 
Crowning the cliffs where the pine-trees grow, 

Waiting and longing to rise 

Nearer the beckoning skies. 


The eagle is rising afar away 
Over the mountains high, 

Rowing along in the radiant day 

With mighty strokes to his distant prey, 
Where he will, swooping downwards, 
Where he will, sailing onwards. 


Apple-tree, longest thou not to go 
Over the mountains high ? 

Gladly thou growest in summer’s glow, 
Patiently waiting through winter’s snow: 
Though birds in thy branches swing, 

Thou knowest not what they sing. 
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He who has twenty years longed to flee 
Over the mountains high— 

He who beyond them never will see, 

Smaller, and smaller, each year must be: 
He hears what the birds say, 
While on thy boughs they play. 


Birds, with your chattering, why did ye come 
Over the mountains high ? 

Beyond, in a summer land ye could roam, 

And nearer to heaven could build your home ; 
Why have ye come to bring 
Longing, without your wing? 


Shall I, then, never, never flee 
Over the mountains high ? 

Rocky walla, will ye always be 

Prisons until ye are tombs for me? 
Until I lie at your feet 
Wrapped in my winding sheet? 


Away! I will away, afar away, 
Over the mountains high ! 

Here, I am sinking lower each day, 

Though my Spirit has chosen the loftiest way : 
Let her in freedom fly : 
Not—beat on the walls and die! 


Once, I know, I shall journey far 
Over the mountains high. 

Lord, is thy door already ajar ? 

Dear is the home where thy saved ones are : 
But bar it awhile from me, 
And help me to long for Thee. 


BLACK SHEEP! 
By Edmund Yates. 
CHAPTER I.—IN THE AVENUE. 











very soul, and carried on what he called the “tottle’ ofadrove| “A fine place and a grand house, nye J of money, and all 
of two hundred and sixty oxen, conveyed at per head. that money gives, and no place for her only son! 1 wonder 
“ Freezing like mad.” The station-master was right. The | how she } it all! No, no, I don’t; I know she is not hap- 
frost, which of late years holds aloof, utterly destroying the| py, and it’s my fault, and ms.” His face grew darker and 
pictorial prophecies of the artists of the illustrated more angry, and he k his clenched towards a state- 
ing Christaias Day, and which, with the exception of a | ly house, whose long lighted fagade now became visible. 
two days’ light rime, had left January a moist and mugey “ And his—his who married my mother, and deceived her, 
month, had set in with the commencement of reap Yn ,| who gave her h he never intended to fulfil—my ill con- 
black, and evidently lasting. The iron-bound rang | duct the cause of his forbidding her to bring me here!—he 
always hated me; he hated me before he saw me, before he 
ever knew that I was not a sucking dove for gentleness, and 
a pattern of filial obedience and propriety; he hated me be- 
cause I existed—because I was my mother’s son ; and if I had 
been the moet amenable of step-sons, he would have hated 
me all the same, vnly he would have shown his hatred diffe- 
rently, that’s all. I should have been brought here, and made 
to feel insignificant, instead of being left to beg or starve, for 
all he cares. I am better off as it is.” 
A harsh smile came over his face fora moment. “ Quite a 
, and all but a beggar. All but? No, quite a beg- 
gar, for I am coming to beg of my mother—co: vo your flae 
Carruthers, like a thief or a spy; slinking in at 
your gates under cover of your fine friends’s fiue carriages; a 
prodigal step-son, by Jove, without the faintest chance of a wel- 
come, and every probability of being turned out, if discovered. 
Company here, too, of all “—e in the year, to make it more 
difficult to get hold of old Brookes unsuspected, but not so 
unfortunate either, if I’m seen. Hangers about are to be found 
even in the country, I suppose, on festive occasions. There’s 













again, even under the thiu boots of the stranger who hurried 
over them with a light and fleeting gtep. The sharp keen air 
whirling over bleak Watch Common so penetrated his thin 
and wretched clothing, that he shivered horribly, and s 
ping for an instant, beat his sides with his hands in an awk- 
ward manner, as one to whom the process waa new, and who 
wus vainly endeavouring to imitate some action he had seen. 
Then, he burried on with a short rapid —_— step, essen- 
tially different from the league-swallowing swinging pace of 
the reguiar pedestrian accustomed to exercise: stumbling 
an <— solid ruts ones by a ee cart-wheels, 
pping on bbles, and ever anon a to 
take fresh At A place bis hand his loudly- 
beating heart. Ashe skirted the further of the com- 
mon, and arrived at the brow of the hill which the porter had 
mentioned to him, and which he recognized by the solitary 
tree whose branches clanged above him in the night wind, he 
heard, by the chimes of a distant church, ten o’clock rung out 
sharp and clear through the frosty air. He stopped, counted 
each chime, and then set off n at a quickened pace, his 




















rogress down the descent ensier now, muttering to} the house at last! A grand place, grim as it is under the stars, 
as he went: with a twinkling firmament of its own on the nd floor. 
“Ten o'clock! I must press on, or they'll be all in bed, I} The lights look warm. Good God, how cold it is out here !” 






trees, 
!| to let a carriage pass; when it had discharged its load under 
the portico, he emerged cautiously upon the broad carriage 
sweep by which the company were arriving. 

The house was an old one, and was surrounded by a nar- 
row fosse or ditch, which in former days might have been 
fall of water, and used for defensive purposes, but which was 
now drained and dry, and served as a kind of area, looked 
into by the windows in the basement. Above this fosse, and 
a away on either side of the heavy portico, was a 
broad handsome stone terrace, the left hand portion of 
which lay in deep shadow, while the right hand portion was 
— chequered with occasional light, which made its way through 
east tempered to him! Jove, it goes — me like aj} the partially closed shutters of the ballroom. Cautiously 
knife! There'll be a public somewhere near, I suppose, and | crossing \the broad drive, and slipping behind a carriage 
when I’ve drawn the re, I'll step off there and have some | which was just discharging its load at the hall door, epetas 
hot rum-and-water before turning in. Hold up, there, you | Dallas, the stranger whose fortunes we have so far follow " 
hawbuck brute; pull your other rein! What's the use of| crept into a dark angle of the porch, uatil the crunching of 
your lamps, if they don’t show you people in the road ?” the gravel and the clanging of the door announced the depar- 

ture of oes i oe. es the Pick woase the 
terrace, an ally avoiding the lines o m 
way to the window fi the ra and peered in. ‘at first, he 
a 80 with the cold, that he gee am me } oa 

on on what was passing belore eyes, 

groped about and found a smail tree which was pro- 
lected with a large piece of matting, and which flanked one 
end of the balustrade, he quietly removed the matting, 
wrapping it round him, returned to his position, watch- 
ing and commenting on the scene of which he was & spec- 
tator. 

It was an old room on which George Dallas looked—an 






those yee come off. Glass of cold water and flat 
irectly they’re over, I suppose, and a kiss to 
Missy and God bless you all round, and off w bed! By 
George, what a life! hat an infernal, moping, ghostly, 
dreary existence! And yet they’ve got money, these scoun- 
drels, and old Carruthers could give a cheque that would 
make you wink. Could! Yes, but wouldn't, specially to 
me! ba, black sheep, and eli the rest of it! Here's a 
tainted mutton for you, without the wind being in the 
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the was whirling away; but the pedestrian, seci 
the coudition of the footanen, had 8 himself on to the 
hind step, and, crouching down the rumble and its 
unconscious occu; 
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of footman—knees which, | old room with panelled walis, surmounted by a curious carved 
during their owner’s were very helpless and rather | frieze and stuccoed roof, and hung round with family por- 
comic, which smote each DW EK traits, which gave it a certain grim aod stern air, and made 
and occasionally parted and surveyed the dreary of the guy buhanme Somes, with which it was lavishly deco- 
cloth eee Ee eae eee at next jolt | rated, seem out of keeping. Immediately win- 
with a smart there he remained until the | dow stood the entrance dvor, wide open, flanked the 
stopping of the carriage, and a sharp cry of “Gate” from the | usual bevy of young men, who, from laziness or 
coachman, induced him to descend from his perch, and to | take some time to screw their courage up to dancing-point. 
survey the state of affairs from that side of the carriage most | Close in froat of them was a group which at once 
Oe re aren ey had | George Dallas’s attention. 
entered. For, on the other side of the to that on} It consisted of three persons, of whom two were gentle- 
which the stood, was an old-fashi stone lodge | men; the third was a young girl, whose small white-gloved 
with twinkling lights in its little mullioned windows, and all | hand rested on the arm of the older of her companions, who, 
ts thousand ivy-leaves gleam oe as George Dallas caught sight of them, was in the act of pre- 
py grouped around its .» There was the om | senting the to her. The girl was tall, alight, very 
centre of the group, with her comely red elegant, and extremely tair. Her res were 
face all w with smiles; and there was her light-haired | not clearly discernible, as she stood sideways towards the win- 


“ How do, Balger? Not late,eh? ham—ah! not late?” 
pny, eee Belge, puting ot tavisinte lock of hair on fore- 





“No, Sir John! Lots company, Sir John! Seasonable | your cold blue eyes and your white teeth, with thin 
weather, Sir ——” and your long chin, with your head jast a ide bald ana 

Bat the carriage was whirled away before could ears just a lite shrivelled, but not much; with your 
conclude, and before the stranger resume his place un- | upright figure, and your nice cool hands, and your nice cool 
der the shel! lee of the now co: that never knew an lust, or a passion 
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fascinated, in spite of the cold, the of his situation, and 
lingered, and I ed, with he longing of youth, 4 hang 
, and looked, wit! ng of youth, for y 
cal pats: in his case for a simple gaiety, fo maore calens 
than he was wont to know. Suddenly he shrank 
quickly back and clutched hard at the covering of matting in 
which he had shrouded himself. A had crossed the 
window, between him and the light—a figuré he knew well, 
an with a beating heart—a figure clad in purple 
velvet and decked with gleaming jewels ; it was his mother. 
She passed hastily, and went up to Mr. Carruthers, then talk- 
ing with another gentleman. stretched out one jewelled 
arm, and touched him on the shoulder with her fan. ‘ 
Carruthers turned, and directly faced the window. Then 
George Dallas flung the which had covered him 
away ot left his hiding place with a curse in his heart and 
on his lips. 

, ayn you,” he said, “ you dress her in velvet and 
diamonds, and make her splendid to entertain your yn 
and flatter your pride, you condemn her to such ry 
as only soft-hearted, strong-natured women such as she is can 
feel, all the time. But it won’t do, Carruthers; she’s my 
mother, though she’s your wife,and you can’t => her. 
I'll have some of your money, tyrant as you are, and slave as 
she is, before this night is over. I’m a desperate man; you 
can’t make me more miserable than I am, and I can bring you | taken farewell of his old nurse, he had parted from her, a big 
to shame, and I will, too.” strong healthy youth of eighteen, with short curly brown 

He stepped softly to the edge of the terrace, climbed the | hair, clear skin, bright complexion, the incarnation of youth 
balustrade, and sat down cautiously on the narrow strip of| and strength and health. He knelt before her now, a gauut 
grass beyond; then felt with his hands along the h face 


grisly man, with high cheek-bones and hollow rings round 
of the wall which formed the front of the area. He looked | his great brown eyes, with that dead sodden pallor which a 
down between his feet, the depth was about ten feet, he 


life of London dissipation always produces, ani with long 
thought. He might venture to let himself drop. He did so,|thin bony hands with which clutched hold of the old 
and came safely on his feet,on the smooth sanded .| woman, who put her hands round him and seemed inclined 
An angle of the house was close to him; he turned it, and | to burst into a fit of sobbing. 
came upon a window whose shutters, like those of the upper} “ Don’t do that, nurse! don’t do that! I’m weak myself, 
range, were unclosed, and through which he could see into | and seedy, and couldo’t stand it. Get me something to drink, 
the comfortable room beyond. The room was low but large, will you? And, look here! I must see my mother to-night, 
and the heavy carved presses, the table with green baize|atonce. I’ve come from town on purpose, and I must see 
cover the arm-chairs, one at each side of the fire, the service- | her.” 
















































glance, which melted into unmixed astonishment when Dallas 
his face close to the glass and beckoned to her with 

hand. Then she approached the window, shading her 
7 from the candlelight and peering straight before her. 
~ she was close to the window, she said, in a low, firm 































her chair at the disposal of a young lady whose exertions had 
told upon her, and who breathlessiy accepted the boon. As 
she stood for a moment turned towards the door, she caught 
sight of the housekeeper’s face, and saw she looked pale and 
agitated. Catching Her mistress’s the housekeeper made 

voice : a slight stealthy sign. Very y, and with perfect calm, 

“Who are you? Speak at once, or I’ll call for help!” 

“Tvs I, Nurse Ellen. I——” 
Bs vens, Master George !” 

“ Yes, yes; open the window and let me in. I want to 
talk to ou, I’m half dead with cold. Let me in. So. 

t.” 


The woman gently raised the sash, and so soon as the 


the tall figure, in its sw velvet dress, made its way 
through the dispersed ps between it and the door, from 
which all the servants precipitately retreated at the ces- 
sation of the music. What was wrong? Mrs. Carruthers 
thought. Something, she knew must be wrong, orfEllen would 
not be there beckoning to her. A second gesture, still more 


stealthy and , caused her to pause when within reach 
aperture. admitted of the passage of his body, he slipped | of the ‘8 whisper, without turning her head to- 
through and entered the room, taking no notice of his old} wards her. 
nurse, but making straight for the fire, before which he knelt,| “ What is-it, Ellen?” 
gazing hu ly at the flames, and spreading both his hands| “Hush! where is master? Can he see you?” 
in eager we of the blaze. The old woman closed the}; “Yes, he is just beyond the screen. What is the 
window and then came softly behind him, placed her hand | matter?” 
on his head, and, leaning over his shoulder and looking into 
his face, muttered : 

“Good Lord, how changed you are, my boy! I should 
scarcely have known you, except for your eyes, and they’re 
just the same ; but in everything else, how c it 

He was changed indeed. The last time George Dallas had 


“ Turn round, and stoop ; let me tie your shoe—there !” 

Mrs. Carruthers stood in the doorway, and bent her head, 
holding her foot out, and lifting her dress. Mrs. Brookes 
fumbled with the shoe, as she whispered i | 3. 

“Come as soon as you can to my room. Be careful that 
you are not missed. Some one is there who wants to sce 
you. 

“ To see me, Ellen ? On such a night, and at such an hour! 
What is wrong? Who is there ?” 

The old woman looked earnestly into the frightened face, 
bor map over her, and said rather with her lips than with her 
voice : 

“ Master George !” 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ROOM. 
George Dallas had eaten but sparingly of the food which 
Mrs. Brookes had placed before him. He was weary and ex- 
cited, and he bore the delay and the solitude of the house- 
keeper’s room with feverish impatience. He strode up and 
down the room, stopping Occasionally before the fire to kick 
at the crumbling logs, and glance at the clock, which marked 


able comfortable and responsible appearance of the apartment, “She does not know you are here?” asked Mrs. Brookes,| how rapidly the night was waning. Half an hour, which 
bs con + ener its true character. It could be nothing but | while she gazed mournfully at the young man, still kneeling | seemed three times as much to him, had elapsed since Mrs. 
e housekeeper’s room. 


before the fire. “ But of course she does not, or you would 
have told me.” 

“ Of course, of course, Nurse Ellen,” said George Dallas; 
“she knows nothing about it. If 1 had asked her leave, she 
would not have dared to give it. How is she, nurse? How 
does she like her life? She tells me very little of herself 
when she writes to me, and that’s not often.” He rose from 
his knees now, and pulled a ponderous black horsehair chair 
close to the fire, seated himseif in it, and sat huddled together, 
as though cold even yet, with his feet on the broad old fash- 
ioned fender. “I had to come at any risk. You shall know 
all about it, nurse; but now you must contrive to tell my 


Brookes had left him. Faintly and indistinct)y the sounds of 
the music reached him, adding to his irritation and weari- 
ness. A savage frown,darkened his face, and he muttered to 
himself in the same tone as that of his spasmodic soliloquy 
in the avenue : 

“I wonder if she’s that I ought to be there too; 
or if I ought not, neither tehe. Afterall, I'm her son, 
and she might make a -up fight for me, if she would. 
He’s fond of her, the old woman says, and proud of her, and 
well he may be. What’s the use of it all, if she can’t manage 
him ? What fools women are! If they only could calculate 
at first, and take their own line from the beginning, they 


In the centre of the table stood an old-fashioned oil lamp, 

no doubt banished from the upper ons when the modera- 

tor made its appearance in society; close to the stand was a 

. large Bible open, a pair of spectacles | upon the page. 
A brass-bound desk, a file of receipts, a Tunbridge-ware work 

box, and a venerable inkstand, were also symmetrically ar- 

maaet upon the table. The room was empty, and the observer 

= window had ample leisure and opportunity to scrutinise 


t. 
“I am in luck,” he said. “ This is Nurse Ellen’s room. 
There are the dreadful old portraits which anes y insisted 


on k over the chimney-piece, and v quite as | mother I am here.” could manage any men. But she’s afraid of him, and she Jets 

much use she a them objects of art, as because} “How can I do that, Master George?’ asked the old/ him find it out. Well, well, it must be wretched enough for 

she fancied them really like my father and mother. There’s| woman, in a tone of distress and perplexity. “She is in the|her, too. But why does she not come?” 

her Bible, with the date of my birth and christening ia it. 1 | ball-room, and all the grand folk are looking at her and talk-| He had to wait a little longer yet, for another quarter of an 
oe are the identical whieh I broke, to her. I caa’t in among them, and if I could, she} hour had elapsed Mrs. kes returned. 

playing Riding Hood's mdmother. I wish she would | would be so frightened and put about, that master would see| “Is she coming?” he asked eagerly, when at length the pale- 

come in, and come alone. hat shall I do if she any | in a moment is never far OE nen gente EE Se see. 

one with her, and they close shutters? How delightful | off where she is.” “ Yes, she is . She has to wait until the first lot are 

the fire ! [have a great mind to smash the window and Oe Sean” Genaalys Sereieias San, ote. n, one gone in to % ‘Then not miss her.” 

getin. Noone would hear the noise with all that crashing | that kind of thing 


music overhead, and there does not seem to be a soul on this 
side of the house.” 

No sound of footsteps made itself audible on the terrace 
above his head. He was sheltered a little more in his present 

ition, but still the cold was bitter, and he was shivering. 

e impulse to break the Me agp os . He thought 
how he should avoid cutting his hend; his shabby gloves 
could not protect him, suppose he were to take off his waist- 

and twist it around his band and arm. He had unfast- 

ened one button of his coat, as the idea occurred to him, when 

a sound overhead, on the house side, caught his ear. was 

* the click produced by opening the fastening of a French win- 

dow. Then came steps upon the light balcony, which was 

one of the modern decorations of the old building, and voices 
which reached him distinctly. 

“ Any influenza you may catch, or anything of that kind, 
you must ascribe to yourself, Miss Carruthers. You would 
come out this——hum—by Jove—awiul night!” 

“ Ob, don’t fear for me, Captain Marsh,” said a light girlish 
voice, laughingly, “ I’m Poynings bred, you know, and accus- 
tomed to be out in all weathers, so that I run no risk; and 
though it is wintry enovgh outside, the temperature of that 
room was becoming unbearable !” 

“Think it must be caused by that old woman's red face that 
we noticed, or the thing y—paradise feather in her cap. | his hands 
She with the very thin daughter. Don’t you know?” 

“Ot course I know. The old lady is my aunt, Lady 
Boldero; the pmy one is my cousin Bianche ! 

“ Haw, by Jove, sorry Il spoke, haw! By-the-bye, that was 
Sir Thomas Boldero’s park, where I met you riding on Friday, 
wasn't it, Miss Carruthers ?” 

“Yes. I was taking a ehort cut home, as thought I should 
be late for dinner.” 

“You were going a rattling good pace, I noticed’ Seemed 
quite to have distanced your groom,” 

“My groom! That's a luxury I very seldom indulge in— 
never, when } think I can dispense with it without my uncle’s 
knowledge. It is disagreeable to me to have a man perpetu- 
ally at my heels!” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Miss Carruthers—shovldn’s, 
inceVery pretty, indeed, Captala Marsh t And now thet you 

“ y, in 7 now ve 
had thee Eon of pa a compliment, and have dus it so 
a, 7 = > , please. I begin to feel a little 

illy. 

As the speakers moved, something fell at George Dallas's 
feet. It was so dark in the corner where he stood, that 


Hy 


face, and laying the 
shoulder. “ George,” she said, my darling 


boy, “I hope have not ‘ht her very bad news.” 
Hie tried to langh as she hovsed bis hand, not unkindly, from 
Ow suppose good news would have brought me jere, 
where | am p goods?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ At all events you are alive and well to tell your ill news 
yourself, and that is everything to her,” said Mra. Brookes. 

The next moment the door opened, and Mrs. Carrathers 
came in with a hurried step. George Dallas started forward, 
and caught her in his arms, 

- ay a ! mother!” a 

“My boy, my darling boy!” were the only words spoken 
between them, until they were quite alone. f a 

Mrs. Brookes left the room, and the young man was free to 
explain his untimely visit. 

“TI dread to ask what bri you here, George,” said his 
mother, as she seated herself upon the heavy sola, and drew 
him to her side. “I cannot but rejoice to see you, but | am 
afraid Hd - ye why you a 

A mingling of pleasure hension shook her voice, 
and heightened her colour. —— 

“You may well dread to ask me, mother,” replied the 

oung man, gloomily. “ You may well dread to ask what 
ngs me, outcast as I am, to your fine home, to the place 
Lorre your husband is master, and where my presence is {ur- 

“ George, George!” said his mother, in a tone of grief and 

remonst. 


rapce. 

“Well. I know it’s no fault of yours, but it’s hard to bear 
for all that, and I’m not quite such a monster as I am made 
out to be, to suit Mr. Carruthers’s purposes. I'm not so very 
much worse than the young men, mother, whose siep-tathers, 
or whose own fathers either, don’t flod it necessary to forbid 
them the house. But you're afraid of him, mother 


and 
“ George,” said Mrs. Carruthers, quietly, but sternly, “ you 
did for the first time in nive it men 
out of Mr. Carruthers’s house, 
him, and to accuse me wrong- 
I am powerless to prevent. Teil 
I can stay wie yo only s 
little while ; at any moment I may be missed. Tell me what 
has husband’s commands, contrary to 


supper. { 

The old woman came up to him, and took his right hand in 
“ Well, not exactly,” said Mrs. Brookes; “ not in & nasty 
sort of way. I must say, to do him justice, h I don’t pon 
much like him, that Mr. Carruthers is a good husband; he’s 
fond of her, and proud of her, and he likes to see her ad- 


bat | ht up-stairs and join the servants—they are all 
about the ballroom door—and watch for an opportunity as 
“TP will take time,” said George, “ but it’s the best 
chance. Then do it, purse, and give me to eat 
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property. I am not rich or 
chance. I have losta large 
sum at the : sum I don’t possess, and have 10 


“Go on,” said his mother. was deadly pale now, and 


spot whence the sound came with a half-keen, half-frightened Gaualded tate © promenade, and Mrs. Carruthers sens to place her hands were tightly clasped together, as they lay on her 
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white and slender, against the rich le of her velvet | the more, and in moments of excited feeling like the p t | then Ballenger’s, apparently a small ironmonger’s, but in reality 
poate a ae ay she regained the lustrous brilliancy of the oo. Searchingly, | another lure for the money of Bompas’s boys, for in a parlour 
He glanced at her, quickened his step, and continued ia a | fondly, she gazed into her son’s face, as though reading it for behind his back shop Bullenger vended Mey and half-crown 
hard reckless tone, but with some difficulty of utterance. “I | traces of the truth of his promises, seeing in it but too surel ating ls, catapults, and cross- = my sorts of 
should have been utterly rained, but for a of mine, who | indications of the weary, unsatisfying life he had led, the such oad sare oma A. to wag a ys. Thea ~ —_ 
jent me the money. Play debts must be paid, mother; and| which had brought disappointment to all her dearest mater-| Dary “0A — - — tailors, — pm . > ts 
Routh, though he’s not much richer than I am, would not let | nal hopes. Steadily and tenderly he looked at her, a world of (Mr. Ho - mem ed aw u —s y 0 a4 
me be completely lost for want of a helping hand. Bat he|regretin his eyes. While toey stood thus in brief silence, rome p ee bm y~ o Se ant Ii wy ys \ 
had to borrow the money. He could ge: i: ieat to him. | Mrs. Brookes came in hurriedly. hbair-oil for the big boys, and -pipe quo or the 
There’s no one but him to lend me a shilling, and he did get| “You are wanted,” she said. “Master is asking for you; 
it, and I had it and paid it away. But in a short time-now he | he has sent Miss C!are to your room to see if you are ill.” 
must pay it back, and the interest upon it. Luck has been| “I must go, my boy,” said Mrs. Carruthers, as she hastily 
against us both.” kissed him ; “ and you must not stay. Come with me, Ellen, 
“ Against you both, George,” said Mrs. Carruthers, “Is|fora moment. Wait here, George, for what I promised you, 
your friend also a gambler, then ?” and don’t travel back to town without an overcoat.” Then 
“ Yes, he is,” said Dallas, roughly ; “he is a gambler. A}! | she left the room at once, the housekeeper with her. George 
my friends are gamblers and drunkards, and everything that’s | stood where she had left him, looking towards the door. 
bad. What would you have? Where am I to get pious, vir- adi My _ — mother,” es ye * s~ My as 
tuous, respectable frends? I haven’t a shilling; I haven't a ind and as sensible as ever. re about me, re-|* . a 
aun} Your husband has taken care l sball have no | membering to desire me to buy a coat! I know she will get — — to on Up meds Tet Jeg 
credit. Every one knows { am disowned by Mr. Carruthers, | me the money somehow, and this shall be the last scrape I) St oe pe pH ye a clanaite diteered 
and forbidden to show my face at Poynings: and I’m not| Will get into. It’s no use being melodramatic, especially when ee wink come entedl — A. rome pop Aas, ng 
showing it; ’'m only in the servants’ quarters, you see.” | oue is all alone, but I here make a solemn promise to myself o nfriendly nip as it b nea b him in its aon to the 
Aga be laughed,and again bis mother shrank from the | that I will keep my promise to her.” | ’ a ho bese the inealt with, "eciie fortitude. eal pad 
sound. ‘Bat though my friend isa gambler, like myself, he| He sat down by the fire, and remained still and thoughtful. | 0: 1 itn oat te comfort from plunging his hand into his 
helps me when I want help, and inconveniences himself to do | 1n a few minutes Mrs. Brookes returned. trousers pocket, where lay the ten-pound note he had received 
it. Perhaps that’s more than respectable friends—if I bad| _“ Here's the money, Master George,” she said. “I wasto|/ oii. nother. It was there, stiff and crisp to his touch. He 
them—would do for me. It’s more than I have ever known | give it to you with my mistress’s love, and she will write to] | 4 toien it out and looked at it twice or thrice on the road, but 
respectable friends do for any one.” you to London.” he could not do that now in the town; he must content himself 
Mrs. Carrathers rose, and turned her colourless face uron| He took the folded paper from her hand. It was a ten-| 14) touching it, and the crinkling sound was music in his ear ; 
her son. There was an angry light in her large hazel eyes, pound note. he had been so long without money, that he derived the keenest 
whose dewy brightness time had not yet greatlyharmed. As| “Thank you, nurse,” he said; “and now I will > 1| pleasure from the possession of this actual tangible sum, and felt 
they confronted each other, a strong likeness between the | Would like to stay and have a talk with you; but I had better » little inclined to part with it, that, though he had passed, and 
mother and son asserted itself. “ ” she said, “you are get away, lest any annoyance should come to my mother noticed in passing the tailor’s shop to which he had.been recom- 
putting me to needless pain. You have said enough to show | through my staying. I'll see you when you come up to town | mended by the porter, he still walked on, It was not until he 
me that you are unchanged. You have come here, .| to the fine house in Mesopotamia, Eh?” . 
ing my peace, and compromising yourself, for the purpose, 1| “ Lord, Master George, — 7m do goon! Why, Mr. Car- 
suppose, of asking me for money to repay this person who | ruthers’s new house is the far side of the Park. 
relieved you from a gambling debt. Is this your business} “1 know, nurse. It’s all the same thing. No. No more 































































tle ones), and then the police station ; the old grey church, with 
its square ivy-covered tower, its billowy graves and its half- 
obliterated sun-dial over the porch, and then the fresh green 
fields 

All these particulars George Dallas noted in the morning, 
when, having early left the bed he had procured at the ina, he called 
in at the station and learned from the friendly porter, who was 
again engaged in mending his shoes with tin and tacks, whea 
the next train would start for London, and where he could find 
a tailor’s shop, walked briskly through the little towa, with feel- 


had made a circuit of the old charchyard at the end of the town, 
where even on summer days the wind is generally at play, and 
where on wiater nights it ramps and rages in a manner terrible 


to hear and feel, that Geor, las began to comprehend the 
here ?” wine, thank you, and nothing to eat. Good-bye.—How am I necessity of at once soneeing some warmer clothing, and, tare- 
“ Yes,” he said, shortly, and with a lowering brow. to get out, though ? Not through the window, and up the ing back, made straight for the tailor's shop. 
“ Then listen to me. I cannot give you any money.” He | area wall, am I?” 


A neat, clean-looking , with “ Evans, Tailor,” nye 
over the window, the effect slightly Saye by the knob of 
the roller blind, which formed a kind of fall stop in the middle 
of the word “* Tail . or,” and divided it into two unequal por- 
tions; with “ Evans, Tailor,” blazing from its brass door-plate ; 


? 

started, and came close up to her. “No, George. Ihave no| “I'll show you, Master George. This way.” 

money at my disposal, and you ought to know that, as well| George Dallas buttoned his coat tightly across his breast, 
as 1 know it. Every shilling I have ever had of my own, [| carefully put on his gloves, and took up his hat. As he fol- 
have given you. You know I never grudged it. You know| lowed Mrs. Brookes through the long stone passages of the 
you had it all; but that leaves me without resources. Mr. | basement story, he looked curiously about him, noting the de- | with “ Evans, Tailor,” inscribed with many twisted flou on 
Carruthers will not help you.” She grew paler still, and her | ‘ailsof comfort and convenience. “ How much better off than its wire blind, where it emerged coyly from “Liveries” pre- 
lips trembled. “I have asked him many times to alter his| Fé my mother’s servants!” he thought, idly rather than bit-| ceding it and took hasty refuge in “ Uniforms” at its conclusion. 
determination, a determination which you cannot say is unde-| ‘erly. When reached a door which opened upon the | Evans himeelf behind the counter, a fat, chubby, rosy little man, 
served, George, but itis in vain. I might, perhaps, w courtyard, Mrs. Brookes bade him farewell, not without emo- | with cl iron-grey hair round his temples, and a bit of 
that you would stoop to take assistance from a man who has| tion. = - round ecalp wig fitting, like the lid of a —e into a bald place 
such an opinion of you, and who has forbidden you his house,} “The great gates are open,” she said. “All the servants /|on his crown. Apparently he had been all his life tai to 
but that the sad knowledge I hove gulaed of such lives as | re either in the hall or the servants’ hall. None of the car- | such an extent for other people as to have had no time to 

yours has taught me that they utterly destroy self-respect— | Tiages have been called yet. You can slip past without being | to h for he stood behind the counter this winter's night in 
that a profligate is the meanest of creatures, Calm yourself. | 8¢0; or if auy one sees you, they'll think you belong to the | his shirt-sleeves, and without his coat. 

There is no use in giving lcose to your temper towards me, | Pl"ce. . ‘ The old man bowed as Dallas jentered the , and 
George. You have the power to afflict me sull, but you can} “A serious mistake, dear old woman,” said George, with &| asked him what they could do for him, replied that he 
deceive me no more.” half smile, as he once more shook her hand, and stepped out | wanted a warm thick overcoat, “ if they had such a thing.” 

She sat down again, wearily, leaning her arm on the back of | into the cold and darkness. A bitter sense of desolationcame| “Such a thing! Well, there may be such a thi » perhaps, 
the sofa, and her head on her hand. There was silence for a| Ver him as the door closed behind him. The courtyard was | but I’m not certain, not being an article kept in replied 
few moments. Then she said : ompty. ey h carriages, = + it quickly, and | Mr, 

“How much money do you owe this man, George, and | Went thro: great gates into the avenue, w sw 
when mast it be paid?” ’ round the terrace. caeres 5. he found himself brought 

“I owe him a hundred and forty pounds, mother, and it t of the lighted ball-room ; 
eee ee oar repeal Iie. Curruther| =o Lamm ging Supe bo eld 10 Ninel * cher by tn 

“A bund am going away,” he to 5 er by 

cheney eae y Y" _ mm, pounds and my mother’s promise. Stop, though! There’s 
“ Yes; precisely that sum, and I have not a pound in the 


; the of myrtle. I must not forget or 
wo aan? Go wale one junta a Le 
the fact,” went on, a attempt at i 
lightly ; “ and I can’t on any "" Bat he spoke te 
inattentive ears. His was lost in thought. 

“I cannot give you money,” she said, at length. “I have 
not the command of —_ 

“This doesn’t look like want of it,” said her son, bitterly, 
as he caught a handful of her velvet dress in his grasp, and 
then dropped it scornfully. miles, 

“ My personal expenses are all dictated by Mr. Carruthers, “7% 


He took his way down the avenue and reached the gate, which 
lay open. One feeble light twinkled from the upper window of 
the gate | Buiger and family had retired to rest, the ex- 
citement of the arrivals being over ; and Bulger would leave the 
to take care of itself until morning. Unquestioned, unseen, 
















label stitched inside just below 
“ Evans, Tailor,” in gilt letters, was supplemented by the ad- 
dress “ Amherst.” 

George Dallas took the coat and it on. It fitted 
tolerably, and was thick and warm. “ Ys the price?” he 
asked. 


“ We can do that for you at fifty-three and six,” said the old 


neither to alter its character nor 


i 


their in “ standing glasses round.” Not a little of 
its custom does the Railway Tavern owe to that small plot of 
waste in front of it, where even ou this desolate night, 
you t trace the magic circle left by the “ring” of Signor 
Quagliasco’s Mammoth Circus on its visit last autumn, and the 
holes for the poles and tent- and the most recent ruts on 


it all; sick of my own weakness above and more than all. 
But I am irretrievably ruined if I don’t get this 
am quite in Routh’s power, and—and—I want to 
it.” 
She looked up curiously at him. Something in the 
said those words at once alarmed and reassured her. 
“Io this man’s power, George? How? To what ex- 


tent ?” 
“TI cannot tell you, mother; you would not understand. 


to presen’ 
embossed with a scarlet robin bearing in its mouth the legend 
“ A happy new year to you.” Then villas; Mr. Cobb's, the 
corn-chaodler and coal merchant, with a speckled imitation 





- iJ ite , white and black, as if it bad been daubed with a 
Don’t frighten - about it It is re ae teria owner’s flour and coal-dust ; Mr. Lawson’s, the THE HISTORY OF a yeignen no "= 
Salva, Dheseh hepa bed ‘pele, but 1 will iearn | Morey, with a big brass plate on its outer yi With the general — te ned ont BYE 
he any " flanking the entrance ; Mr. Charlton Bigge’s, the bop |Teader. In ome shape or another they have existed in England 
pe ee ae Aye Fn merchant, in all the gentility of a little chaise house leaning since the Druids raised « symbol to the skies, and warrions 
., 1 have not o- Frneated: | against the ‘ by & little carriage drive so | wore the images of tor bapent a : 
aad Lcanect possibly procure alittle time. You must | narrow that the pony had never yet walked up it properly, but| mets or their bucklers. In later the td 
not stay here. ie “¥ bad always been ignominiously “backed” into its tiny home were assumed as marks of distinction for houses of en - 
i — ou need not re-echo| Then the outskirts of the town ; the Independent Chapel, very | ment Private houses, in days when numbering wei not 
r. Carruthers’s — sens surely yOu CAM) square, very red faced, and very compact, not to say sat upon thought of, put out some signal by which each, with iis in- 
ve me & little now; the price things would go4/| the Literary Institute, with more green damp upon its stuccoed | mates, was more readily identified. Before surnames 
jong way with me.” As he touched, but with no Walle tan hed been originally intended. by ite architec, and| common use, 8 subetivate for them roe Nese cig, Obeay. 
0 earrings and the bracelet on her right arm. | with fragmentary bills of “ r. Lanse Starry Carpet, or the the appellation the namect the Cheap- 
hey are family jewels, or you should have them, George,” | Heavens at a Glance,” fluttering in the night wind its side was full them; and we have no doabt ith 
Mrs. Carruthers sald, in a sad voice. “Give me time, and I|tico. Merton House comes next, formerly the stronghold of the| minds as to what was on the face of one of them ; 
will make up the money for you. I have a little I can give| Merton-Mertons, the great Kentish faulty, now Mr. Bompas’s | when 8 child was born there who afterwards became famous 
you. She stood up and looked fixedly ot him, her hands} Classical and Commercial Acsdemy, with a fall view of the|—Thomes & Beckett was * Thomas ot the ve 
on bis - The tall and powerful young man, | white dimity bedsteads through the open] window, and with The name of this great churchman jae a men 
with his haggard anxious face, his hardened look, his shabby “ Old Bompas’s Blaggards” inscribed—by boys of the Na-|“of his cloth,” as the pan nee yoney) gros 
SC ee aaa SE ca ae patrons of taverns, and rendered some of their 
beauty time bad dealt with so lightly, and fortune so gener- | warfare—on the door-post. The commeucement of the town, a| signs. Walter Mapes and Archbishop Leighton, very different 
Mrs. Carruthers had been a mere girl when her son | mouldly old bay-windowed shop, known to Mr. Bompas’s boys| men, expressed§ in very different ways desire to die in a 
was born, and probably had not been nearly so beautiful as | as “ Mother Jennings’s,” and as the repository of “ tuck,” said | tavern or inn. Mapes, indeed, aio tntontifn, 2 
now, when the calm dignity of position and the power of | tuck ® of stale buns, hardbake, “all sorts,” coffee, ton his hope, thus to make an and there to shufile 4 
wealth lent all their attractions to her perfect face and form. | treacle, new mutton chops elegantly painted and| mortal coil. ‘‘Mihi est propositum in taberna mori”—' 
The habitual seriousness of her expression was but a charm gilt, coger tem end gia bottles, whipeord, pogtope, and marbles ; design to end my days in a tavern drinking!” said the Arch- 
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deacon of Oxford. Leighton hoped to die in an inn in another 
fashion. He thought it a suitable place for a world-wanderer 
about taking his last journey. He strangely fancied that “ the 
officious tenderness and care of friends was an entanglement 
toa dying man; and that the unconcerned attendance of 
those could be procured in such « place would give less 
disturbance.” This is Burnet’s testimony. Leighton had his 
wish. Of the bits of old London {remaining to us, few are 
more interesting than the inn in which Leighton died. The 
house—the Bell Inn, Warwick ty y - exists, a —_ 
fragment of a picturesque period, and they who wou 

on it and into it would do well, when old London is disap- 
pearing so swiftly and so silently, nut to defer the present 

‘tunity. 

o qneuien with the pseudo-history of the Church, the 
Nag’s Head in Cheapside is the most famous of houses, for 
there did not take place the alleged consecration of Protestant 
prelates in the of Elizabeth, which, in spite of the utter 

undlessness of the absurd story, still figures as a fact in 

ks for the instruction of young Roman Catholics. Not 
far from the spot where the Nag’s Head stood was the well 
known old tavern and coffee-house called the Chapter. It 
was there that might once be hired the “ threepenny curates” 
—clerical journeymen who were willing, for twopence and a 
penny cup of coffee, to “perform divine service” anywhere 
within the bills of mortality. 

When Sterne gave out the text of one of his sermons—“ It 
is better to go to the house of mourning than the house of 
feasting,” he immediately commenceé his discourse with the 
words, “ That I deny !”"—and although he modified the denial, 
his dissent was genuine. He belonged, too, to times when 
clergymen generally resorted of an evening to some favourite 
tavern, where their club wes held. Dr. Dodd, who used to 
sing comic songs at the Adam and Eve, and Dr. Parr smoking 
his pipe under some favourite sign were varieties of the ape- 
cies. The custom was of remote origin. Bishop Still, in the 
sixteenth century, dorbtlees drank the ale he made to sparkle 
in song, in very good tavern company. In the 17th century 
congregations complained to the Commonwealth Parliament 







































we do not remember, was engaged by & respectable per- | Jack Henley, his highlows tightly laced and brightly polished, 
son for a party of ladies and einen © 0 were to come| his enowarbite stockings yb tly to his muscular 
ly, on a stated day, and leave on the following morning. |calves, his knee-breeches of the very finest of the “dark 
party arrived, enjoying themselvesike happy children | cords” then worn by thieves, his coat and waistcoat of the 
on a@ rarely happy holiday, and departed at the stated time, | strictest professional cut, his “ neckerchief” a bandana worth 
leavin their agent to settle the account. There bad been | half a guinea, and his beaver hat so placed as to show to ad- 
something so unusual in the visitors that the good woman of | vantage the flat black curl close to his left ear—thus attired, 
the house importuned the agent to inform her of the real | from that horrible Roebuck, Henley led the band of 
names of the persons for whom he was acting ; and this he | who, some fifty years ago, went down to West End Fair, pos- 
aid without hesitation, having, as he said, permission to do | sessed themselves of all the outlets, and then brutally assailed 
so. The hostess then heard. not without surprise, that she | and plundered all who attempted to pass, and who seemed to 
had been entertaining no less exalted guests than Queen Vic- | these savages worth stripping, beating and leaving for dead. 
toria, Prince Albert, and a few of their most intimate and | A night at the Roebuck followed unutterable atrocities; but 
trusty friends! For another incident illustrating this part of | the gallows awaited the chief miscreants. Henley was hanged, 
the subject we must have recourse to the volume itself: = oct _ a turned Lee o— _ pe ton — = 
“ On Highgate Hill there is an old roadside inn, the Fox | DY €* ng ly for a coup Gays w 
and Goo which displays on its front a fine gilt coat of | ‘bey inhabited, at the moderate admission tariff of one penny ! 
arms with the following inscription underneath : Such was life in the first half of this century! But this affair 


“6th Joly, 1837. This Coat of Arms is a Grant from|50* Only closed the career of Henley and his gang, but caused 
hi A the suppression of the fair, and also of the . which 
Queen Victoria, for Services rendered to her Majesty when was, perhaps, the last of those houses of old which looked like 
in Danger Travelling down this Hill. ‘ places of retreshment for honest men, but which were dens 
“ The carriage conveying her Majesty was proceeding down|in which honest men, if they ventured, were sure to be 
the hil) without a skid on the wheel, when something startled | robbed, and where they ran a great chance of being also 
the horses, and the occurrence above narrated took place.” | murdered. 

In earlier days, whatever honour there may have been in When men wore swords, the deeds of violence accomplished 
carrying on business under a royal sign, there might be danger | in tavern rooms, or at tavern doors, were so continual that 
in it if the trader lacked discretion. When Walter Walters, | scarcely a es eee without some wretch being murdered 
who kept the Crown in Cheapside, in 1467, merrily remarked | or mutilated, the assassin being seized and red for 
that his son was heir to the Crown, he was informed against | the gallows in consequence. Wine, the sword an a 
as an utterer of treason ; and in the days of Edward the Fourth, | nity were not, however, the only things that led to con- 
who loved a joke as well as any man, Walters was hanged for | sequences beneath some of our tavern roofs. There is a 
a jest, in w the law saw no joke at all. rare volume in the City Library which the historians of sign- 

This mention of the Crown enables us to pass to a new | boards bave overlooked. It refers entirely to the most noted 

hase of the subject, from royalty to wit. At the old Crown, | taverns of the day, between three and four centuries a6. and 
fn Duck Lane, in the seventeenth century, there was a room | it gives pictures in words of the flaunting Kates, and Mar- 
to which that clever, if not eminent, painter, Isaac Faller, |jorys, and Cicelys, and Dorothye, who atteuded on and at- 
contributed some finely-executed figures of the Muses, Pallas, | tracted customers. Some of the signs of these old taverns are 
Mars, Ajax, Ulysses, &c. We are told that these “ dead | significant of more mischief than comes by drinking. Ata 


of some of their ministers who resorted more than became | figures a: with such lively Pep | that they {| much later —_ a general business was transacted un- 
them to taverns. The Kentish parsons were said to be the| reverence in the spectators towards the awful shadows.” This| der signs, all of which not belong to taverns. The stu- 
greatest offenders in this way; but they seem to have been | pleasant means of attraction was of early application in | dents of the news: of 1712, for instance, will not forget 
controversial in their cups; and quiet men wanted to don. There 


D. was a Painted Tavern in Walbrook as early | this. “At the Goi wm hy ee ep 
as the reign of Richard the Second. The same attraction has | Charing Cross,” readers of the Spectator advertisements were 
been resorted to in later times. Ward, the publican, in Swal-| informed that “morning gowns for men and women” were 
low Street, had a very creditable collection of pictures of bis|to be procured, and “ newest-fashioned quilted petticoats.” 
own puinting, in his chief room; and recently, when a Mr. | Loss of was cured at the Angel and Crown, St. 
Bacchus the Clarendon Arms, Broadway, Hammer- | Paul’s Church Yard. Every sort of disease had ite purchasa- 
smith, he a few pictures by old masters, which he highly | ble and infallible specific at the Cross Keys and Bible, in 
esteemed, and loved to show to all who resorted to his tavern | Cornhill. At the Golden Head, in Covent Garden, “ ancient 
with a desire to see them. Artists themselves have made the} pictures by the most excellent masters” were to be had to 
fortune of some of these houses. At the Sol’s Arms, in the | order; and, at the Old Man’s Coffee House, Charing Cross, a 
Hampstead Road, a club of artis{s used to meet nightly for | physician professed to cure all who would come to him who 
relaxation. Another was held for many previous years at the | were afflicted with small-pox. This may have been comfort- 
Feathers, near Leicester Square. The artists, however, did | ing to all who had taken variola, but it was not cheering to 
not contribute to the ornamentation of the house. In later a who resorted to the Old Man to take their 

non 


peacea- 
bly sip their ale, and not to be excommunicated for differing 
from either Vicar or Moses, who was too full of it. 

However it may have been in old times with regard to the 
Church, we are not accustomed, except in the case {and that 
is a very apocryphal one) of Prince Hal and the Boar’s Head 

East to associate royalty with tavern-life. The tra- 
dition, of w Shakspeare has made an almost obstinate 
fact, probably led to the inscription which long surmounted 

both the old and new taverns in Eastcheap: 
is the chief tavern in London.” Perhaps the most 
ly honoured of inns was one which is not enumerated in 
volume, namely, the Lion at Brentford. In the best room 
that house, one night of the year 1445, there was a notable 
y assembled, with Henry the Sixth at the head of it. 
the King created Alonzo d’Almada Earl of Av- 
the “ next mare Sowing © joyous festival, 
same inn, held a pter of the Garter, created 
gave a gold cup to one of them, and then 
y the door, to Windsor. Weean recall 
of a Chapter of the Garter being held under 
nearest parallel to the case is that connected 
Grillion’s , Albemarle Street, where the Prince Re- 
according to a house tradition) invested with the insignia 
order of chivalry the French King, Louis the 
iguteenth, when the latter was on his way from exile to the 
throne 


Many of our have occasionally slept, or taken other 
refreshment than in country hoste)ries. Provincial inns | there 
8 Of sovereigns who have slumbered 
roofs; and sceptics are silenced, if not convinced, 
by the sight of the identical beds in which the monarchs, 
probably, did not sleep. There used to be a great variety of 
this article on which Richard the Third is said to have sought, 
and not found, repose. More certain is the tradition (not no- 
ticed by the historians of signboards) of Henry the Eighth, 
in his rides from town to Windsor, pulling rein at Cranford, 
draught of good liquor, as he sat in his saddle, 
‘ ne’s Wheel—a common sign, 

to have been converted by the Puritans into 


5 


REE te 
tet 


days this was done by Stanfield and David Roberts, who so | co! ‘ 

decorated the little tavern department at the back of the pitin| The impudence of some of the advertisements in the 

the Coburg Theatre, that thirsty souls who went to drink | literary part of the Spectator is alluded to in various essays in 

forgot their thirst, shut their mouths, and opened their eyes in | the paper itself. Our suthors cite a passage from one of on, 

rapt admiration. in which a surgeon “in Russell Court, over the Can- 
A long list might be formed of artists who, from generous| non Ball,” “by the blessing, cures the Yellow Jaundice, 

impulse, caprice, or necessity, have executed boards for | Green Sickness, Sc , Di , Surfeits, I Sea Voyages, 

town or country taverns. hen the painting of these was a| Campaigns,” and which humanity is 
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ment of kings at hostelries is not, however, 
lost sight of by our industrious 7 chro- 
@ bave alluded to the madcap Prince and the 


When that Prince, as the Fifth, was re- 
London from his triumph at he “ put} Street. Cipriani, another 
Red Lion at Sittingbourne, in - tng t 
to 
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Later, Hogarth ted a sign “forafreak.” Dick Wil as sources whence draw many new sam of the 
pe North Three os most ph wherewith to mealan’ thes next 
go. and David Cox enriched another with a Royal edition. Meanwhile, the present volume is a valuable addi- 
tion to our antiquarian and gossiping literature. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLANG. 


his 
ch at the present time.” In these oak mine host of 
the Lion granted no boon to the public; he only inti- 
mated that a pint of wine would be charged at its full market 
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an attraction at Sudbury; and among —— R.A’s, 

value ! : Miiei> 06 east may bo cee ies Saving, | pele a St. George Be Seshts Bae 00 Be Ben aes, Sater 
of those hosts of the olden time were not nice in the and the Dragon, with round it, the Vidler’s Inn, | devotes two chapters to the abuse of words. first and 
treatment of their royal patrons. He was a bold Boniface of | Hayee, Kent.” There is a F of Harlow, who not | most abuse of words, he says, is when they are used 
the White Horse who charged George the Second a guinea| having wherewith to pay his ted a back and front} without clear and distinet ideas; the second, when we are so 
for an egg, and who, on asked by his Majesty himself it| view of Queen Charlotte for an alehouse in Greek Street. | inconstant and unsteady in the application of them, that we 
eggs were scarce, drily replied, “ No, Sir; bat are.” The rogue ts in Larosenen’s cty'e, ond cigned the werk sometimes use oe See idea, sometimes another. 
Landlords neither charged so highly, nor addressed y,/"T.L. hen the latter was told of this freak, he said in his| These definitions may be to embrace the chief charac- 
George the Third, when sovereign boiled mutton | wrath that “if Harlow were nota scoundrel, he (Lawrence) | teristics of that free-and-easy phraseology which pervades our 
and turnips under the shadow of their signboards,on his} would kick him from one street's end to another.” Harlow| modern English, to a greater extent perhaps than any other 
road from London to Wi th. Louis Philippe, when he | was no scoundrel however, and the ter of “ The Trial of] language that has ever found utterance, and which we be 
entered the inn at Newhaven as William Smith, was civilly | Queen Katharine” only remarked, “When Lawrence SNe hg we ED 
received, eyen by a Newhaven ! up his mind to it, I hope he will choose the shortest street he is impossible. cose” s understood to mean the 
George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, was probably | can find.” pre nye or occupation, we may find 
much more of a tavern-haunter than his , Henry Seren uct hous bese: Sess to tho. canna chime a proper equi in French or German ; but the grotesque, 
of Monmouth. There used to be tales told of him at the St. | days if Lawrence had thrashed ow in the house for which ane Chen ResatinantAege ty witieh he titan Guemeien 
Alban’s Head, in St. James's Market, and another is narrated | he had executed the sign to which he had appesded Law-| are accustomed to convey their to each other—not onl 
in this yolume, showing how the Prince, with a congenial | rence’s initials. At that time, indeed, there were taverns in school aed at college—not only in the hunling-eld and 
friend, forcibly entered a room at the Feathers, in Grosvenor | where only the sons of violence resorted, but whither victims | billiard-room, but im the conversation of daily and of 
ea nene wae te Fellows were celebrating their ene But one of the most remarkable of these | polite society, it an peculiarity which can 
most secret m , at least, the noosense that passed | tavern resorts brigunds and atasesine is not registered in,|only be deavibed by an name. It is in vain that 
for mystery. As none but the initiated could witness such | this bock. The house in question wes in James Street, Gros- pe ny pe 
solemnities, the Udd Fellows took pussession of the Prince | venor Square. Its sign was the badge of Lord Montacute— | of speech. yey. Fo Georg- 
and his friend, and made them members of the craft, put them | the Roebuck. There were two entrances to this house, one} ian era lament the corruption of ow The 

through various degrees, and elected the royal brother as their from the street, the other from a dark and filthy passage, mis-| use of slang is more general. 
chairman for the remainder of the evening A much more | called St. 's Market. This was for the accommodation | cance of a dialect by sporting , 
nn connected with inns and royalty is one that | of customers were playing at dodge with the gallows, |is now im the transaction business. 
ye research of these zealous chroniclers. eee ad mane mene pertiy Go Saher ant Guaty Gage. Se would have been utterly to our 
years ago Whole of « little Highland inn, the sign of which neighbouring tants. this wretched den, the flash | grandfathers are now introduced in the gravest uy, and 
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may be even found in our dictionaries. A f ” —" hay 
hoo! still protest inst the innovation. ya man 

I presume you on loose one,” said the late Sir Ro 

Inglis, in good-humoured irony to some one who was de- 








is very unsatisfactory. At the China warehouses, for in- 
stance, they talk of “elegant cut sherries” and “ neat green 
(b) ocks,” when they really mean the vessels which are to 
hold that wine. The Poa aouaeunenss Mose ey jeasant 

ibing a rake. We believe it was the Rogers who , “terms: cash,” which one sees at the top of certain 
—- that to speak of a “good fellow” was to utter an | tradesmen’s bills, must, we think, offend even the most punc- 
anomally, because the terms were incompatible. In his| tual customer. It is so horribly laconic and to the point. 
younger days the word “ fellow’’ was chiefly used toexpress|} Drawing-room slang deserves a consideration, 
contempt. Such objections seems antic ivueed in 1866.| which we have hardly se to give. It is wonderful to 
The cause of the modifications which our familiar think how quickly young ladies pick up Bohemian and Turfy 
has undergone during the last twenty years is not di t| words from their ers, and the iness with which they wd 
to understand. Without for an instant com the style | apply them—how they will “trot out” their partners in a hs wing passage, epee the 
of modern English authors with that of predecessors, | quadrille, “twig” the general points of his character, and are = — . so mu = ng ca- 
which would simply begging the question, it must be|“ down upon é is weaknesses. “Piccadilly weepers don’t} pacity as ming power. & power w observa- 
evident to every one that far more English has been read and | fetch me at all,” said an artless young thing at a ball not long | tion. 
written within that period than in any previous period of| #go, meaning to express her dislike to the long whiskers o' 
similar extent. Our language is by no means a feetile one, j her vis-d-vis. “ Fetching one” is an Americanism. Another w 
and there is a growing impatience of words and phrases which, | bit of Yankee slang was admirably rendered not long ago by 
with the enormous increase of our light literature, have become | Mr. Puncé, in a sketch of a Transatlantic belle who declined Gants deere tad cena W = rr 
so hackneyed that their very appearance is suggestive of a| second helping at supper, because she “ guessed she was } ee sy Reo va “ y suggest 
platitude. It is no wonder then that novelists, at all events, ty well crowded already.” We have even heard of an} the wor = ong = or hum we, chon ‘ * 8 
are tempted to avail themselves of curt and significant sy-|Eoglish girl who familiarly alluded to her father’s dinner = = & work —. are & 1 
nonyms, which, while they are thoroughly understood by the | party as a “blow-out,” but this is positively too dreadful for a ~— ;  suagestion, w chang women w 
million, have a certain freshness in print that not unfrequently | belief, and if we may venture to express an opinion, it must to — ; but the © ws an air of ab- 
passes for originality. When we remember, too, that a great| be a very mild form of slang indeed which we can tolerate surdity over Her le case by — considers practical 
proportion of modern slang is derived from or associated with | from the lips of a woman. observations, chief ——. 1. existing evils seems to be 
the amusements of young — ; ‘ a the Sere | ot modern 

i encourage, an press to popularize, such m Soul, 

Smuemente—we see st oace bow it is that slang makes|THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, |sad invited “to tke thelr sats beade, the noble ladies in 
greater progress now than it did in the lastcentury,when| prof De Morgan tells us of an old lady of his acquaiptance|« movement.” In spite of absurdi ~~ enther chowe 
newspapers were few, when little misses did not flock as they | who used candidly to declare she hated girls from the age of more t into the q ‘a we 
do now to a University boat-race ora cricket-match at Lord’s, | sixteen to five-an twenty, because they were “so full of fe-| Pe tram Emily Devien end ae ag ye 
and when it was thought unladylike to adopt any nomencla- malities.” She would have been shocked, says he, “to know > 
ture but that which Dr. Johnson had provided for “ genteel” | that she was a follower of Mary Wollstonecroft, and had feasio 
life, Fielding, who, if we may believe in such portraits 88/ packed half her book into one sentence.” The chief of the 
those of Squire Western and Parson Trulliber, did not hesitate | « Rights of Women,” for:which Mary Wollstonecroft pleaded, 
to paint life as he saw it, puts into the lips of the lovely| was that women should’ be treated like rational beings, and 
Sophia and the amiable Amelia sentiments expressed iD} receive a rational education to enable them to become so. 


melodious rhapsody on the noble soul of woman; and, 
although she has presented us with a great deal of nonsense, 
she has some insight into the truth of things. She exhorts 
eee ek ee ee ane tisk Gauls ene 
great duty is to hold fast to all 
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it has been subjected. She says that it is them- 
ake on can do it for 
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language which would be found nowhere nowadays but in the | But unfortunately Mary Wollstonecroft did not herself offer ional Remeniia 
pages of a “complete letter-writer.” Even Mr. Tom Jones/ an example to Ge followed ; she made a fallare of her own on moiie-of all werk, , gh A os aco 
himself, whose general conduct is certainly not characterized | life. ‘The real truths into which she had an insight were ac-|%, Nandan’ example and | fallen, since the class. out of which 


by the strictest propriety, talks like a book—and a very serious | cused as the main cause of her faults, and the inference popu- 
book—to his se fiends. = =e = me — larly ouve from both was, that if a were sabstatially possessed go 
and consistent in days w e -writi educated they would take the earliest opportunity to go 
itself a novelty ; when heroes and heroines were expected 10 | wrong, and be overbearing, eccentric, and disagreeable = A > poem eek oes X ve ae teust the 
utter their remarks in neatly-rounded sentences, and before | meantime. This prejudice has pretty well subsided: women - 
Eogtish readers were cloyed with sham sentiment and cheap | are at liberty to learn anything they like, and as thoroughly 
morality. But when the tradition was kept up by writers of as they like; but it to be seen what they are going 
our own time, its effect was manifestly hollow and unreal, and | to do with their education. 

a revulsion of feeling was the copsequence. The language of| The sneer at “learned women,” which formerly met sll 
common-place sentiment was first regarded with »| who wished to learn more on any subject than was taught at 
and then voted humbug—at least in the affairs of every-day | the best boarding-schools, was owing to women themselves ; 
life. Young England came to be ashamed of those they have always been their own bitterest enemies both in 
about which our dfathers and grandmothers had ever-| word and deed. It is not men who have been their hinder-| ?’ 
lastingly prated. There had been a time when deportment | ers, but the women, who, by their foolish spitefulness and dull 
was taught by accredited professors, and when the backboard | j}}-nsture, tried to heap discredit on those women who wished 
was @ recognised institution. The art is laughed at now; the | to cultivate their intellect and improve their talents. These 
instrument kicked away into oblivion. Greater freedom of | women, on thele “part, returned scorn for scorn, and made 
manners, a more sensible fashion of dress, and a borror of | themselves exc: ingly disagreeable, whilst the virtues and 
everything which savours of ucreality, are signs of the same | graces suffered on both sides. As a rule, women do not 
times which have brought about a familiarity of strengthen each other’s hands; they seldom hold together 
eens 30) yd last Gades weontwe i — — - other woman sg st in great — . of 

n a word, * measure, r the prizes of life,as men bear down their opponents, but there President’ 

traced to a growing of conven’ and that from a blind jealousy, the result not of malignity, but of a ee ee ob Tm Foak wg 
of half-starved, ill-developed navure, which finds excitement in pe a both of them, to 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SPEECHES. 


* * Some of his public have been of the very highest 
order. He bas delivered and written letters and mes- 
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making disparaging observations—it is the of their hun- 
eels le et, secre 

to present of 
Sen Ont ay ey SERS eeneing Cb sand peint 
of which the subject has arrived. Looking at them we can 
see the direction in which the aspirations 
ing, for extreme opinions are like straws wh 
the wind blows. The solid gain that has 
indicated in the very decided wish 
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stunning bit of colour.” Among the various objections which 
have been urged against the useof is that it often talsifies 
the real meaning of a word, and ly such expressions as 
“ awfully kind,” a “jolly bad cold,” or “no end of a muff,” 
would be ane oe to translate. How utterly 
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THE DUST HOLE. 
RUBBISH 8HOT HERE. 


We are no secret when we say that the recent meet- 
ing of the Fenian at Troy will be followed, sooner or 
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Yet all the circumstances of our existing relations with British 
North America are unhappily provocative of such animosities. 
The Fenian raids, which subtend so small an are upon the pub- 
lic attention of a nation of thirty millions of souls, absorbed in 
and perplexed by gigantic problems of domestic policy, are 
spectral visitations ot wrath and woe at every hearth in the Ca- 
nadas. It is not easy either to exaggerate or to quarrel with the 
intense indignation with which ® quiet population, like that of 
the Canadas, necessarily regards the descent upon its homes of a 
horde of invaders ; and we ought not to be surprised if the po- 
pular feeling in such cases confounds in a hostility the 
actual authors of the invasion, and the om a of the country 
from which they sally forth. Least of all, should this surprise 
us when the same year which witnesses the Fenian invasion ot 
Canada, sees put in force a tariff along our frontiers, which is 
virtually prohibitive of the prosperous and materially advan- 

traffic which should naturally exist between our neigh- 
bours and ourselves. Our own people, of course, suffer from this 
at least as much as the Canadians, and the dwellers on the Ame- 
rican shore of Lake Ontario, in particular, are already sending 
up clamorous plaints of the extinction of their trade. But 
the British North Americans interpret it politically as well as 
commercially ; they read it by the light of * the Fenian torch,” 
ang infer from it the origins of what may hereafter prove to be 
& most unhappy hostility between ourselves and them. 

Sach a state of affairs is assuredly far from satisfactory. And 
it cannot be considered either premature or unpatriotic to ask of 
our great commercial communities, their grave consideration of 
the policy, or lack of policy, which sows these seeds of inconve- 
nience and of hatred between ourselves and our Northern neigh- 
bours, at the very moment when these latter are about entering 
on a new, and possibly a brilliant development, of their politi- 
cal and social history.” 











Maxrriep.—At 8t. John’s Church, Clifton, 8. L., on Sept. 12th, 
by the Rev. J. C. Eccleston, D.D., Ayman Cater, Esq., of West 
ire, England, to , eldest daughter of 
J Leayeraft, Esq., of this city. 
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European ‘News. 

The news from the continent of Europe has possessed more 
interest during the past week than for some time previous. 

The revolt in Candia continues; and the Cretans have 
rejected the terms offered by the Turkish government, and 
appear to have determined upon an obstinate resistance. The 
Sultan has resolved upon sending a Minister to Washington, 
while nearer home he has recognized Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern as Hospodar of the Principalties, while Russia 
on the other hand is said to be moving in the direction of the 
Danubian Principalities, which adds not a little to the present 
troubles at Constantinople. 

In Prussia annexation and reconstruction go steadily on. Al- 
ready the minor German states are quiescent, and even Saxony 
is already contemplating,the abdication of ber King. Already 
an entente cordiale is springing up between Austriajand Italy. 
but the meddlesome Napoleon stil! keeps a finger in the pie, 
and addresses his “ good Brother” Victor Emanuel a letter, in 
which he says, “ Venetia will soon be able to express her 
wishes by Universal Suffrage,” and of course credits it all to 
France. The next question will no doubt pertain to Rome. It 
is said also that Louis Napoleon has sent commissioners to 
Mexico, which no doubt, if true, has in view the securing a 
portion of money due from Maximilian, before his final abdi- 
cation 


The Reform movement in England has received new life 
from the injudicious action of the Derby Ministry, in the re- 
moval of Mr. Edmund Beales, from his position of Revising 
Barrister for Middlesex. John Bright is of course pleased 
with the result, and will doubtless soon be heard from again 
on the subject. 

We are glad to observe that the rates for Ocean telegraph- 
ing is to be greatly reduced. This isthe beneficial effect of 
having two lines instead of one in working order, although 
both under one management for the present. 

A Few Plain Werds with England. 

Now that the British Empire is at peace with the world,and 
is justly taking the position, that it is not merely a European 
State, but a world-wide power, we are forced to remind the 
mother country that it has duties to perform in proportion 
to its responsibility. With the vast wealth of India and Aus- 
tralia pouring into her lap, and her home trade rapidly ex- 
panding, under laie treaties with neighbouring countries, the 
United Kingdom proper may proudly rest at ease, and look 
to solving her internal rather than her external problems. 
Her statesmen may meantime negleet, and her merchant 
princes and eminent bankers ignore, the claims of 
her less profitable children in the West, but the 
time will assuredly come when they will see their 
error, Our object in now writing, however, is to remind the 
statesmen who control the destinies of the Empire, that the 
claims of these Western dependencies are at least equal if not 
paramount in a national point of view, to their pet children of 
the East. We are not unmindful of a fact forcibly put by a 
late Quarterly, namely, that “ the commerce of England with 
India is at the present time greater than England’s commerce 
with any other nation in the world, not excepting the U. 
of America ;” neither are we unmindful of the causes. 
denly contributing to this state of things. It must be 
in mind, however, that British influence in India 
® period of nearly two hundred and fifty years; that this 
populous was blessed with a British governor- 
general before Britannia gave birth to the great Republic of 
America. It must also be remembered that until & very 
Fecent date this same India of the East, had been only a bill 
of expense, in place of a source of revenue to Great Buitain. 








Even ae late as 1850 the entire trade of of India only reached 
£31,980,000, but in ten years thereafter the trade of the coun- 
try was nearly trebled ; and since the Civil war broke out in 
America it has rapidly risen chiefly through cotton culture, 
to the first rank in trade and commerce. But this rapid de- 
velopment of the trade of India, is only a striking illustration 
of what may yet suddeniy arise with reference to the British 
dependencies in America. And we confidently predict that 
such will be the case if the same liberal policy with respect to 
public improvements, be promptly adopted by Great Bri- 
tain. 

At present, the loyalty and attachment of British 
North America to the mother country, is its weak- 
ness not its strength, and it is well that the mother 
country should be told this without further delay. While 
these colonies are tortured by the Hibernian enemies of 
Great Britain, capitalists, both at home and abroad, stand 
aloof, fearing to invest their money either in the lands or 
bonds of these prosperous and natural!y progressive Pro- 
vinces. They are financially weak, and commercially crip- 
pled, by this anomalous state of things, and if it is allowed 
to continue long, must have its effe-t. In a word, if Great 
Britain “does not wake up to the necessity of a more lib- 
eral policy towards her possessions on this continent, start- 
ling changes will take place before many years that will 
tend speedily to arouse the nation. British North America, 
with its Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, its chain of lakes 
and rivers unscrpassed, its most favourable of all routes for 
& great continental highway—uniting the trade of Europe 
and Asia—its healthful climate and innumerable natural 
advantages, presents a field wide enough for the foundation 
of a great nation, and if the wealthy Parent State does not 
boldly advance to the develupment of this vast latent strength, 
it will ultimately regret the lost opportunity. Let us then 
bave no more half-way measures but a bold achievement of 
a comprehensive plan. Let us not hear more of these fine 
Provinces going a begging, and finally to protest, in London, 
for a paltry quarter of a million, while at home they are called 
upon to defend their broad and peaceful borders, from the 
ravages of a dissatisfied horde from dwindling and decaying 
Ireland! Cannot the well-read statesmen of the foremost 
nation on earth, read intelligibly the tendency of civilization ? 
We call upon them to wake up to the emergency, and either 
direct; or otherwise not hamper the latent but giant strength 
of this majestic though slumbering nation, and either throw 
the shield of the Empire boldly over it, or cut it adrift at 
once, and let the country stand upon its own merits with- 
out having to pay the penalty of a British connexion. 


Canadian Financial Expose- 

When conscientiously criticizing Mr. Galt’s financial poli- 
cy and management previous to and upon his late resigna- 
tion, we gave him credit for having, in years past, managed 
the affairs of the Province with sound judgment and adminis- 
trative talent, if not, in fact, with real fiuancial ability. We 
regret to say, however, that the official correspondence now 
published for the first time, forces us to the conclusion, that 
the management of the Finance Minister of Canada during 
the past year has been wanting in every principle of financial 
skill, and has unfortunately proved exceedingly detrimental 
to the best interests of Canada. In fact, we are surprised to 
learn now that ‘the Province has been kept so long in igno- 
rance of its financial position, and cannot blame one man 
wholly, but rather hold the entire Ministry who allowed the 
credit of the Province to be thus wantonly squandered, in 
part responsible. 

It appears from the record that Mr. Galt writes to the 
London agents—Mesgrs. Baring Brothers’ and Glyn, Mills, 
and Co.—under date, 14th August, 1865, desiring to change 
“the arrangement” then existing (which was, that these 
firms should sell Canadian securities then in their hands at 90), 
substituting therefor “a loan temporary of £760,000 sterling, 
for a period of not less than one or more than two years, 
on deposit of Provincial bonds as they (the agents) might 
consider necessary.” 

In the same letter the Messrs. Glyns and Barings are 
informed that £200,000 sterling of the amount required, falls 
due to the Bank of Montreal on the 19th of the ensuing 
month, and that accordingly an immediate answer is neces- 
sary. This was certainly a very exceptional method of 
opening a delicate financial negotiation ; particularly when 
we read in the§agents’ letter of November 25th, as follows : 
“ You will allow us to call to your recollection that we had 
been led to expect that provisions would have been made 
in Canada for the funds required here.” 

We cannot wonder that Canadian credit suffered in Lom- 
bard Street, when the process was suddenly reversed, and the 
London agents were called upon to provide means for paying 
off the provincial creditor. Neither can we blame the Lon- 
don creditor for aking at once for “ an order in council, le- 
gally binding the government for the payment of the interest 
and principal,” nor for further adding tartly, that “it is, of 
course, understood that the Bank of Montreal will not be repaid 
while our two firms remain in advance. * * We deeply regret 
you should be constrained 


your orders. We take due note 
that you will make timely remittances to secure the punctual 
payment of the dividend due on the Ist of January next.” 
This was language calculated to arouse indignation in a 
sensible if not a sensitive man, and if addressed to a New 





York merchant in place of an Honourable Finance Minister of 


@ proud and prosperous Province, it would have had that 
effect. But not so with the pliant—or shall we say the pusil- 
lanimous—Ministry. The order in Council was duly for- 
warded, when still plainer language was used by the financial 
gentlemen of London, which runs as follows: “ We must re- 
peat that we see no prospect whatever of our being able to 
make arrangements on the conditions authorized for the set- 
tlement of the amount due to the Bank of Montreal, as well 
as for our advances, and we shall, therefore, be glad to hear from 
you what measures the Government propose to adopt to cover our 
accounts,” adding again ‘‘ we have no doubt that you are also 
preparing to make remittances for the dividends due in 
January.” 

In reply fo this Mr. Galt actually condescends to the posi- 
tion of bankrupt debtor, and proffers “a statement” of his 
affairs thus: “Our engagement consist of about £500,000 
sterling, due to yourselves, to be covered positively at 3ist 
December next, and £200,000 sterling to the Bank of Mon- 
treal, to be covered at 17th instant, and we have also to pro- 
vide £300,000 for the January dividends.” And then goes on 
to say: “I am now authorized by the order in Council, to re- 
quest you to make arrangement for the desired loan of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, at such rate of interest and 
for such period as the state of the money market may permit. 
* * I need scarcely add that it will cause very serious in- 
convenience it any disappointment should again arise.” Af- 
ter making sales under these instructions to the limited ex- 
tent of £60,000 only, the agents report again that “ the opera- 
tion has proved to be one of the greatest difficulty, and de- 
monstrates, as it is our duty to observe, that Canada must not 
depend upon temporary expedients, but upon its own re- 
sources,” 

Now, after candidly considering all this correspondence, we 
cannot but view the proceeding as most unpardonable on the 
part of both Mr. Galt and the Ministry who took part in it. 
We refrain from going on still further to show how the Lon- 
don firms insisted upor the smal! loans, finally raise at 8 
per cent., not being used exclusively to pay the Bank of Mon- 
treal, but proportionately between themselves and the Bank, 
as it is really too humiliating to publish. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, that should Canadian affairs not be more 
wisely managed financially, in future, than they have been in 
the immediate past, the province might as well fall into the 
hands of the Fenians first as last; for absorption, or entire de- 
pendence on some more ambitious and self-reliant nation will 
be its inevitable doom. 

We notice that the Hon. W. P. Howland has been gazetted 
Finance Minister, and hope he will at once give the cold 
shoulder to the “Currency scheme,” and all kindred measures ; 
and give the Province to understand its true position at 
once. There is no difficulty in Canada’s raising £1,000,000 
sterling internally, before the current month closes; and to 
redeem its credit in the eyes of the world, it has now unfor- 
tunately become absolutely necessary that it should so do. 
This being accomplished, we think the aid of both the bank 
of Montreal and favourite London bankers should be dis- 
pensed witb, and a good financier sent to London—when 
money is again a drug—authorized to consult with the 
home government, and make such arrangements for a perma- 
nent loan as shall place the Province again on a respectable 
basis. The provincial revenue is ample if rightly adjusted, 
and protected, to meet the interest on all obligations promptly, 
and all Canada requires now is wise and earnest counsellors. 

The offerings for the 7 per cent. debentures to the 10th in- 
stant is reported to have reached $2,500,000. Let Canada at 
once double this subscription to its own securities and all will 
be well for the present. But on the other hand let them at- 
tempt to tide over the difficulties that have been thus glaringly 
exposed, by the palliative “ greenback” system proposed, and 
they will ultimately end in still greater disgrace. 


The British Association. 

The thirty-sixth annua! meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Nottingham during 
the latter part of August, was an occasion of unusual inte- 
rest. Notably on account of the election and installation of 
a new President in place of Lord Brougham, from whose 
opening address we gave some extracts last week. Ln it he has 
grasped with the unwavering hand of scientific certainty the 
difficult subject of “continuity” in the reproduction of spe- 
cies, and brought such an array of facts and arguments to. 
bear, as for the time to silence the defenders of other 
theories. Mr. Grover has thus set the example to his succes- 
sors in office of taking up ’some problem in science in the 
annual address, and giving the latest data concerning it. He 
seems also to have taken a comprehensive view of the aims of 
the Associatior creditable alike to his love for scientific re- 
search and his intelligence as a busy maa of the world. His 
suggestions are eminently practicable, and if carried out 
will, doubtless, result in widely extending the fleld of usetul- 
ness already oceupied by this most important of societies. Par- 
ticularly do we éoincide with the President in his strictures on 
the neglect of practical scientific studiee by our schools and 
universities. For often is it the case that men who have gra- 
duated with high honours at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
who are able to discourse learnedly on the olic digamma, 
are ignorant of the principle of the air pump, and unac- 
quainted with either an electrical machine or a telescope. It 
may be that, as Lord Bacon complained of his contemporaries, 
they regard such knowledge as something mean and mecha- 
nical. Not that the stady of the classics and of history, let it be 
understood, should be ignored or neglected, but simply that 





they should not be pursued to the exclusion of all branches 
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of scientific knowledge. Indeed if the advantages for such 
studies were more generally afforded, it would frequently be 
found that many a youth who puszies in vain over the proper 
construction of a line of Greek tragedy, or who is hope- 
lessly stranded on some pons asinorum of the higher 
mathematics, would shine like a star of the first mag- 
nitude if permitted to crapple with those great scientific and 
practical problems for the elucidation of which Nature may 
have peculiarly fitted him. Until the faculties of our schools 
and colleges become thoroughly aroused to the vital import- 
ance of this branch of learning, it is well that such a body of 
men a8 compose the British Association are banded together 
to assist each other by mutual! discoveries and advice, and 
unitedly to further the great search after scientific truth. The 
important subjects of astronomy, geology, chemistry, me- 
chanics, biology, physiology, geography, ethnology, and others, 
come within the scope of the association, and are considered 
by different “ sections.” Thus no department of scientific re- 
search is overlooked, and the association becomes a great 
practical school for those whose minds, although well trained 
in other directions, have not been guided to the considera- 
tion of this particular class of subjects. With all deferenee to 
such distinguished authority, we cannot agree with the 
learned President in the opinion that the foundation of a love 
for scientific studies must necessarily and invariably be laid 
in early youth. Undoubtedly the love, or rather the natural 
inclination, must exist, but has it not often occurred that 
through the repressing influence of unfavourable circumstan- 
ces that love has lain dormant through early life, almost un- 
known to the possessor, until the events and associations of 
later years have called it into activity? Did we not think so, 
in our opinion the influence for good of the British association 
itself would be limited to the improvement of its ac- 
tual members. On the contrary we regard its annual 
meetings centres of influence that radiates throughout 
Christendom, the ultimate effects of which will not be 
entirely apparent until the day when the clouds of par- 
tial knowledge will be for ever dissipated, and the blind 
groupings of plodding experiment be exchanged for the 
glorious assurance of perfect certainty. 

But lest the general reader may imagine the Association 
entirely absorbed in the consideration of subjects for the com- 
prehension of which a special education is necessary, we will 
mention several of the many topics that may be termed of 
“ popular” interest, discussed at the August meeting. And 
first in the department of mechanical science Mr. Fleming 
Jenkin explained the apparatus of which he is the inventor, 
for “picking up,” or rather “winding in,” sub-marine 
cables, one of which was taken on board the Great 
Eastern prior to her departure on her recent mission. What 
he had aimed at was to produce an arrangement which 
should play the line just as it was necessary to play « fish 
that you wished to secure. Other papers were read 
on the progress of the Russian American Tele- 
gtaph Expedition; one containing a long and inte- 
resting report of the balloon committee; on the North At- 
lantic telegraph and deep sea cables; on magnesium lamps, 
specimens of which were exhibited to the Association ; on 
the vast areas in England and Wales in which no pro- 
ductive coal-beds can be reasonably looked for, by Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison; on“ Eight Years Researches in Asia 
Minor ;” on “ the effect of the pollution of rivers with espe- 
cial reference to Scotland and England ;” on “the subjects 
required in the classical tripos examination and in the Tri- 
nity-College fellowship examination at Cambridge,” which 
led to a most interesting discussion on the general subject of 
education ; on “the application of zinc sheathing to the bot- 
toms of iron ships,” a most pertinent subject to the builders 
of American and other iron-clads; on the scientific cultiva- 
tion of asalmon river, in which many curious facts were evolv- 
ed; on the physical geography and tribes of Western Africa 
by the explorer De Chaillu; on the exploration of Palestine ; 
on the law of distraint for rent, showing its illegality, and 
many others of an equally interesting character. In this list 
we find almost every department of inquiry explored, and 
the results, when it is considered that the inquirers numbered 
among them some of the most distinguished savants of the 
nineteenth century, cannot but be of the greatest value to 
mankind. Thus instead of being dry and theoretical re- 
searches are to a great extent vitally interesting and must 
aid most powerfully in the elevation of mankind from igno- 
rance and barbarism to the noon-day of general enlighten- 
ment, and a more perfect civilization. We need more of 
such associations and more of such scientific inquirers, for it 
is only by their patient investigations that we can hope even to 
ameliorate the hardships that disfigure our social system and 
create a race of savages within the very shadow of our Christ- 
ian temples. 

The next annual session will be held at Dundee, Scotland, 
and the Duke of Buccleugh has been called to preside. It is 
to be hoped that the society will next year be equally fortunate 
im the number, learning, and practical value of the papers 
presented, and which have tended to render the meeting of 
1866 memorable in the annals of the association. 

Black Sheep- 

We give elsewhere from All the Year Round two chapters 
of Edmund Yates’ first serial contribution to that journal. 
The production ofa young and rising writer, we reproduce it 
as interesting to those of the readers of the Albion who may 
desivo to beep ow (08 in the fictitious literature of the day. 
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“Tl Trovatore” was not produced at the Fourteenth Street 
theatre on Friday evening of last week as announced, but was 
postponed until Monday of this week when it was finally per- 
formed. There is not a great deal ‘to record regarding its pro- 
duction. Having listened to the same singers in other parts the je, lover eo 7 
musical reader will be able to form a just opinion of their achieve- a Rodolphe in his con fine- 
ments in this opera without the tedium of an actual hearing. ne oh eatin etek ota Fe a of 
Suffice it to say that the charming Boschetti was as graceful a8 | the way Rodolphe sees a dove pursued by a serpent, kills the - 
ever, and managed her voice with care and intelligence. She did | tile and saves the bird, which proves to be the fairy queen, Sta- 
the best that could be done with her resources with Leonera, | ‘acta (Mise Annie my tes ret appearance in America jn six 
which, under the circumstances, is great praise. It was not «| >, : » and aids Rodolphe. Subse- 
grateful task, however, to undertake a rile rendered sacré by the 


the Count is 6! Amana rescued and married to 

and the Black Creek bantehen to the society of his owner 
triumphs of every goddess of song who has sang tere for the past 
decade. Thus far we. cannot compliment Mr. Draper on his selec- 


ban 
and employer. Of the other characters, Dame Barbara (Miss 
tion of operas during his brief season. The “‘ Barber” was well 


ells) Amina’s foster-mother, was well acted and with 

much spirit. Miss Milly Cavendish as Carline, her first appear- 
enough, but the production of ‘‘ Marta’’ was a fatal error. It 
served to bring out in bold relief the ravages which time has 


ance in America, created a favourable im ion by her vivacious 
acting, singing and eee The first named, however, com- 

made in the voice of that once splendid basso, Carl Formes, and 

to present the Boschetti in a less favourable light than her ad- 


the emallest part ¢ entertainment in the “ Black 
ik,” and is, indeed, of only ordinary quality. The first act 
the Pus de Sabet and the Pus 
mirers could have desired. The “ Trovatore” is the most hack- 
neyed of works, and its performance is a continuation of the same 


comprises a grand de Fleurs. 

The former is executed by ballet-girls shod in that article of 
ill-advised policy. We are glad to see that the lane has at 
last found a turning in the promised debut of Mme. 


wearing Land isa composition. The latter 

introdiased Marie Bonfanti, the danseuse, and Miles. San- 
galli and Bett together with a very pretty corps of eight 

Varian Hoffman in “La Sonnambula” Mme, Hoffman 

man has only once sung in opera since her return to this coun- 

try, and that was accidental, to e the character of Gilda in 


The three dancers became from th 
Brn e outset 
ited 
“ Rigoletto,” to supply the place of Mme. Gazzaniga seized with 


ence, and their every effort was re- 
warded by the most unstin plause. The first act concludes 
a sudden indisposition. On this occasion she achieveda marked 
and brilliant success. 


ap 
with a “grand incantation” in aglen in che heart of the Brocken 
which with ite cataract of real water and river of blood 
ced a decided 
The prominent musical event intervening before the inaugura- 
tion of the regular opera season will be the opening of steinway’s 


- . * The painting is by Messrs, 
sen aud Marston. The effect of this scene, however, decided as 
new Concert Hall, by the Bateman concert troupe, the members of 
which have already sailed from Kurope. The performers will 
comprise Mile, Parepa and Signors Brignoli, Ferranti, buffo, For- 
tuna, baritone, and J. 8. Hatter, one of the most promising pia- 
nists of the hour, Car! Rosa, violinist, and that established favou- gall rv. rey J we pa y 4 
0 seems ‘m: ; a “ras de Hongroise’’ 
sessbr shout ints and be nen in Now York sot Beokipn | os dtaret ote hued ons ons new' Dane de Ame. 
With such an array of talent Mr. Bateman’s enterprise will com- ~A. dd transfi 


the fourth act with a gorgeous formation scene, 
pete with the regular opera in its claims to the patronage of the| ‘‘ the Palace of Dew Drops,” by the Brothers Brew, of London, 
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i; then followed 

the march of fishes and dance of mermaids concluding with the 

* Pas de ”’ which raised the auditors to the highest pitch 

of excitement and which was demanded three times before the 

voracious public would be satisfied. On the opening night the 

conclusion of the third act was only reached at midnight leaving 
rmed the small 





musical public, Besides Mr. Bateman’s Steinway’s Hall will be | hich, is, indeed © lunmeite of ope ae ot ee at 
occupied by several additional series of concerts, prominent Crook,” nor is it necessary, as it will doub be wit a 





b 
majority of our city readers. It is only in such cases pode f 


among which will be those by Theo. Thomas entitled Thursday | the 
sury for the critic to say a word b Pes! of introduction and then 


evening popular concerts, which will be in addition to his sym- ties—the ye ; 
phony soirées, also to be given in thesame hall. Sunday evening Son wit oo. for aan e . ‘ae cnmeee 
sacred concerts are to be given by Mesers. Bateman and Har-| Mr, canoe and his yoy ey their success in ting 80 
h t seri being | UnWieldy a ras in 60 able a con- 
EO te Tae nanan once tn stan. We dont ot bet ht wil pedi ecm ie 
presen ving Hall. © pop . sal favourite, and that a long season will be unable to “stale its 
Messrs. Mason, Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and Bergner will be | infinite i ad 
inaugurated here early in the season, while Carl Wolfston, of} Mr. Jefferson continues to draw crowded houses at the 
Philadelphia, Robert Goldbeck, the popular composer of this Olympic theatre. That he should do so in a character so unwor- 
thy his talents, may not be leularly « istressing to the energe- 
city, and Charles Kunkel will give respectively series of piano- | ¢i¢ manager of that estab! ment, but cannot t make the 
forte recitals. While we of the metropolis are to be thus fa-|true admirer of the dramatic art grieve, as it tends to 
voured with opportunities of listening to so much good music, 7 a. bening of“ Rin Ven Ww 
the provinces are not to be neglected. Besides the opera troupe P 


is utterly worth- 

kle’’ has but intensi- 

fied our firet impression. Of the beautiful legend of Irving Mr. 

already announced, Max Strakosch is also forming a concert | Boucicault has succeeded in making a very silly play. Sepesally 
troupe. Among the engagements already made are those of p the Sent ant commer gla. we fe 

Mme. Plodowski and Signor Lim of the Mexican opera, who poor Fremony as it is a Sreee of stale r) Joe Iiters”” Leen 

made so favourable an impression at Niblo’s Garden last summer. eep the 

wy Formes. Miss is also organizing an English eae nee See ee eee Sin eee 

Carl Form further redeemed e 

9 ba a. in the principal cities of the tion of Mrs. Saunders as Rip’s wife, and of the two children who 
nion. , — | now ; cocend Indy, ze. ® ai. are as graceful as they are natural. Mrs. Saunders, who also ap- 

not; contralto, Miss Zelda Harrison ; tenori, Messrs. Castle and 


to the best , ay - Fe 
Wylie; bassi, , Seguin and the Brothers Peak. ‘The . Jefferson by her spirited 
coltetinn will consist of $2 performers, and the chorus of 32| Version of the character she assumes. We can conceive of no 
voices. In this list the reader will note the names of several ex- 


thriftless wight, her husband, or any- 
cellent singers whom we sball be sorry to lose frem the metro- then * sudden transition from the spiteful 
is. 
There will be a grand farewell concert at Irving Hall this even- 


ut lo wife. Thus in spite of its 
ing, tor the benefit of Signor Maccaferri, Among the artists 
who 
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first act of “ Kip Van Winkle” pesses off without 
, Or ite 
have kindly volunteered their services are Mmes. Boschetti 
and de Gebeele, and ors Mazzolini, Orlandini, Carlo Patti, 


our 
we remark that it would make a very 
scene for that emi ral drama, “ The 

Antonucci and others. It will doubtless be a pleasing occasion. 


mo: 
kard,” as in sentiment and diction | 2 eo ie wah 
uction. i 





Drama. 


After a preparation of months and the expenditure of a larger | th. o} 
amount of money than was ever before invested in a dramatic | gon 
spectacle ix this city, the dazzling glories of the “‘ Black Crook”’ 
burst upon the vision of an expectcnt public on Wednesday even- 
ing, at Niblo’s Garden. When the labour necessary to its pro- 
duction is considered, the intricacy and multitude of its mecha- 
nical details, the difficulty of many of the scenes of the ballet, the 
crowds of people who throng the stage from first to last, and 
who have, of course, to be carefully drilled in movement, and in- 
structed in the other minutie of their parts, the inertia neces- 
sary to be overcome in inaugurating so extensive an undertaking, 
and the stupidity one has to encounter among the bétes of whom. 
mankind is so largely posed, the spectator of the “ Black 


his 3 
ve. The calm, sleepless, unrelenting purpose is personi- 
’ ‘with great success, “3 the subsequent 
revelations of character in which the persecuted nan commanes 
with his own se dlgalty finally i upon self- lation 
e 








se . 

fall th ity of the martyr for love and justice. In- 

Crook” may well sit in silent admirstion over the slmost magical deed tbe seter im these scenes rises so far above be bald text of 
results realized by the untiring industry and the capacity for or- the drems ho enacts ead ite literal teasing, thet bo may be said 
ganization displayed by Manager Wheatley, under whose per’ | to create and that reason we wou ¢ to see him 
eonal supervision this gorgeous spectacle has been produced. | im ® better adapted 10 his powern It ta to “ 


The golden gift of silence did not, however, seem to be posscased 
by the audience on the opening night. Impressed, apparently, 
with the conviction that they had fallen upon a “ good thing,” 
the individual members composing it insisted on showing their 
approbation in the noisiest and most enthusiastic—an enthusiasm 
not far removed from the confines of lunacy—manner possible. 
And certainly the brilliancy of the scene which the rising curtain 
revealed, would be sufficient apology for extravagance on the 
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Part of a far less impressible mass of humanity than generally | theatre will on Tuesday with an on of the 

an American audience. Putting aside the question of famous Benoiton,” under = of entte “ 
the utility of spectacles and “ carpenter dramas” in the progress pn jenna the opening hight re ein 1 : 
of theatrical art, Mr. Wheatley has wisely determined that if| fected. Thus on all sides is the order of the day and the 
*twere done at all twere well 'twere done thoroughly—to parody season opens briskly. 





a little—and the result is the best dancing, the best scenery, the 
best mechanical effects, and the best spectacle as a whole, which 
has yet been produced in America. If the reader doubts our 
Seen he ae Cope verify them by 2 personal investiga- 


sail for Quebec 
Th of the “Black Crook’’—a slight web on which far oa, : , 
more weighty matters are eel tin~ = “iahelric and the | ———Mt. Thomas Hughes, M. P., author of “Tom Brown's School 





scene that exceeding] riate —the Hartz | Days,” has become the London correspondent of the New York 
mountains, The “ Black Crook,” Hertsog (C. H. Morton), a de- A bon mot is in circulation regarding the 
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Mayor of Nancy in France. On the occasion of the recent visit 
of the Emprese Engenie, with her the Mayor asked the 
Prince Imperial : “ What is your age, my Y “J amten,” 
answered the Prince. “So young, and already the son of the 
Emperor of the French !” exclaimed the Mayor, with great em- 
oe Trespon I yapoleo TIL hes the Sena 
says aco den n rbeum- 
atism, diabetes, phen my Bright's disease, Smith’s disease, 
sciatic gout, aurora borealis, integral calculus, und seve- 
ral other things ; he was also almost poisoned at Vichy, but he 
man . survive . — ape | s pd of Prussic agra 
* The Fireside; or Scintillations of Light in Masonry, the 

Sci and Lit ay py rte Ay 
published in this city, the first number of which has reached us. 
—————- (n the first of October will be commenced at New 
Orleans the publication of a Monthly Magazine, devoted to Litera- 
ture, Art, and the prosperity of the country. 
to a Roman Catholte journal, published in Mayence, there are at 
present 310,000 monks and nuns connected with that Charch. 
To a Frenchman, setting up Voltaire’s character in 
opposition to that of Christ, Lamb asserted that “ Voltaire was 
@ very good Jesus Christ—for the French,” ———Her Majesty 
has very justly conferred the honour of -7 upon Mr. 
Baker, the African traveller, and that of Commander of the 
Bath upon Captain Grant, of the Bombay Ao ee companion 
of Speke in his African expediti invulnerable 
coat, invented by a Frenchman, turns out to be s hoax—some- 
thing like the gun-trick. -There are nearly 80,000 Italians 
established in France, 7,400 in Algeria, 4,500 in land, 13,800 
in Switzerland, and 15,000 in Egypt. Also in the United States, 
40,000 ; in Brazil, 18,000 ; at Buenos Ayres, 10.000; at Rosario 
di Santafé, 10.000 ; at Peru, 8,000.——-—___Should the — 
Government be in office next year at the expiration of V it 
Monck’s tenure of office as Governor-General of Canada, it is 
reported that he will be sueceeded by Lord Naas, now Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Doubtful —— United Kingdom has 
258 persons to the English square mile upon an average ; Italy, 
225 ; France, 180; Prussia, 179 ; ay ee Spain, 84; Tur- 
key, 19; United States, 11; Russia, 9; in Europe, 31 ; 
Brazil, 3. The population of the eight above-named States of 
the old world exceeds 270,000,000. The builders’ con- 


tracts which has been signed, require that the new Academy of 
Music, on Fourteenth Street, the site of ths former one, shall be 























ready for occupation on the Ist of J , 1867, ——--———-Mr. 
Spurgeon has started a Bogs for a Bap public school on a 
large scale. Bishop of lisle—who thinks that 


every boy and girl should learn to — the thirty-nine articles 
as well as the Catechism—recently asked a youthful scholar if he 
had read the thirty-nine articles. ‘‘ No,” said the boy, “ but I 
have read the ‘ Forty Thieves.’"” “ You may stand , sir,” 
said the bishop. 
self, will shortly be pu y his widow. —We believe, 
says Punch, that it was simply for the sake of making a bad pun, 
that somebody the other day reported there had been a brush 
near to Lake Como._——— -One gallery in the Exhibition, say 
the Paris papers, will be devoted to ——_———. 
A singular notice has been given by Mr, Rearden, namely, that 
he will introduce a Bill next year for the dissolution of the union 
between land and Ireland, and at the same time to appoint 











tained an account of the battle for a cheap American sporting 
paper. A very poor investment. The parliamentary 
and munici n roll for the city of Glasgow has been 
issued, from which it appears that the number of registered 
voters is now 17,298, as against 16,819 at this time last 
showing an increase of 479.———_ —The Prussians at 

seized and condemned the impressions of the official French 
Moniteur, a stroke of daring that they would not have dreamt 
of before they sewed up Germany and France with the needle. 


——-—The Leeds Mercury announces that the Earl of Shaftes- 











tried at Chalong, 
have returned home from the Irish H 
successful adventure, They report that 
the worst season which has been e 
The city of Paris bas purchased, for the sum of 900,000 francs 
the Hotel Carnavalet, Rue Culture-Sainte-Catheri 
Municipal Museum.—————— What fish is like the beautiful 
who draws your beer for you at the roadside inn? The Bar-be' 
What fish did Oliver Cromwell object to in Parliament? 
Barbel. How do you know this historically? Because he said, 
“Take away that barbel.’’ The Petrolia ASenti 
comes to us from Petrolia,C. W. It has reached its 23rd num- 
ber.— One of the first, if not actually the first, public tele- 
gram despatched from the other side by the Atlantic cable, was 
an order from an eminent firm in London to their its in New 
York to purchase a cargo of A French 
recently asserted that a par 
conveyed English Members of Parliament up to town 
again at night. 





fish ——There are now 160 different kinds of rifles being 
boats 
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des Mousquetaires, a drama which may be described as “ the last 
words” (it is to be hoped) concerning the marvellous four heroes 
of M. A. Damas’ series of novels, has been at the Porte 
St. Martin. M. A. Damas, jun., is at work, it is said, on a 
drama,——————The ransom money paid by Captain Shovitand 
to the brigands in Sicily has, it is said, been 
the Italian Gov t It rt 
of the Heredi Aap» Decuar not 
next summer. e Princess ar is to a visit to 
the poe court early in ~ winter, ead the Gren Done is 
very sho’ to set out on a tour through 
mente of the interior. The Georgian Bay 
pany, Canada, has advertised for tenders for the construction of 
the canal which is to unite Lakes Huron and Ontario. 
It is reported that Sir Thomas Larcom will shortly retire frem the 
Under Secretaryship of Ireland. -Lieutenant 
of Ireland, accompanied by the Marchioness of Abercorn 
family, made his public e: into Dublin on the 2rd ult. The 
reception was most respectful, but there was no enthusiasm on the 
part of the people. —————“ The ae of Ireland have 
great faith in the efficacy of snails as a cure for persons in a de- 
cline or consumption.” We know a girl, says Punch, 
so industrious that when she has nothing else to do she knits her 
brows. Slang has been making rapid progress of late 
years in Paris, and it is now to have a organ, called Paris 
Cascade. The necessi 
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——AMr. Osbaldeston’s jife, written by bim- | Scots 
Uiied My 


-| Military College, in succession to the late Sir 


ine, for the | ¢°Y 


active members at 8,484. A liberal charter was obtained from| effective cannon has been also completed by the restless 
the last legislature, authorizing the association to hold personal b _ 
Navp. 


property without restriction, and real estate to the amount of 
$250,000, The second son of George the Second, it was 

said, had a very cold and ungenial manner. Lamb stammered|; Reparmrna Woopen Saips.—Tae Sream Reserve — 
out in his defence that “ this was very natural in the Duke of Cu-| Although experience is daily proving that wooden ships are 
Cum-ber-land.”-_—————The site of the ancient British and} obsolete in modern naval warfare, the Admiralty is vigor- 
Roman Capital of southern Britain has been laid open at Sil-| ously poshing forward the repair and outfit of a number of 
chester, near Basingstoke, and a large number of relics have} them in Sheerness dockyard, which, it is stated, will mostly 
been found. A brick hes turned up on which some Roman lover} be employed in the protection of our foreign trade. First 
had cut words relating to “ my lass” or “ my girl.’’ ‘The | among these is the new den ship Hndymion, a screw fri- 
Gazette icale announces the discovery of a composition by| gate of 21 guns, almost ready for sea, and which is expected 
Mozart at the age of ten years, produced for the installation of| shortly to be commissioned.. A new wooden sloop, the 
the Stadtholder, William of Orange the Fifth. It is in ten move-| Sappho, a vessel of the Amazon class, building expressly for 
ments, and is written for harpsichord, stringed quartett, two/| speed, has just been commenced on the slips. She will be of 
hautboys, two horns, and a b , and is described as very re-| about 2,000 tons burden, and will carry four 6} ton guns. The 
markable, the youth of its writer considered. Mr. Dickens! Virago, 6, paddle wheel sloop, 1,059 tons, 220 horsepower, 
intends to give another series of readings, to immedi- | ig rapidly completing in the large basin of the dockyard. It 
ately after Christmas.——-Dr. Colenso bas prohibited clergymen | ig stated she is intended for the West Coast of Africa. In No. 
from officiating in Maritzburg Cathedral who have not his license! 1 gock the Cameleon, 17, screw sloop, 952 tons, 200 horse 
to officiate in the diocese. ‘The Garter vacant by the death) nower, another wooden ship, is undergoing extensive altera- 
of the Marquis Camden will be given to the Duke of Rutland] tions and repairs to render her fit to be employed on a foreign 


——— Mr. R. T. Kirkpatrick, Second Secretary of Legation | station, and in No. 2 dock is the Charybdis, 17, screw corvette, 
at Washington, has been transferred to Berlin. The 


1,506 tons, 400 horse power, likewise « wooden ship, which 
Garter vacant by the death of the late Marquis Lansdowne will) ig being “ altered and repaired” for foreign service. These are 
be conferred upon the Duke of Richmond Mr. Lai all the ships which are at present being built or repaired in 
Oliphant, M. P. for Stirling, sailed for America in the Cunard] gheerness dockyard. The harbour is filled with wooden 
steamer on the 18th ult —— It is intended that next year! shing and frigates under the name of Steam Reserve. The 
the shooting for the second stage of the Queen’s prize at Wim- Anson, & large 81 gun frigate, of 3214 tons and 800 horse 
bledon shall be with breech-loading military rifles. power, and the Aflas, 81 gun ship, 3318 tons, 800 horse 
power, nye ge 74 _ at all, having been built _ 
ago aced in “steam reserve,” where y 
Obituary. — remained ever since. The following is a list of the ships 
which compose the “steam reserve” Sheerness harbour, 
At 16 Spears yg bey a | eae, £on, Reval in addition to the two already named :—The Collingwood, 68 
ry. At Dinan, Brittany, - wyers, Esq., formerly 400 b 2611 . 76. 500 ho 
of H.M.’s 17th Ft.—At Sukkar, . on his homeward journey, guns, orse power, 2.611 tons ; Conqueror, 76, Tse 
Capt. William George Everard Webber, 42d Royal Highlanders er, 2,845 tons ; , 68, 400 horse power, 2,540 tons ; 
Voun Oharies Kyle, ick Batt. Oth RegtAt Bich 8 frigate 90. 400 arse 2.304 ton + Golsath, 60. 400 hore 
io es Kyle, is my mon —— » a. power. 8; » OV, Orse 
Captain Charles Edwards, of the — Hospital Cheleea t power, 2,596 tons; Hero, 79. 600 horse power, 3,148 tons; 
Bournemouth, Hants, Lieut.-Col. William Henry Frankland Gill. Hood Y tons ; in 68. 400 horse 
| —— Thomas yee Esq., = many | ROWeF, 2,573 tons; Meeanee, 60, 400 horse power, 2,591 tons ; 
cars Captain and Adjutant in ne Dorvetsiine Regiment of Mi.| Miranda, 15, horse power. 1,039 tons ; Newcas- 
itia.—On board the Marlborough, on bis from Calcutta to ; 
England, Leonard James Wilkinson, Lieut. of H.M.’s 58th Regt 
At Ryde, Isle ot} tons ; 



































.» late Capt. 2nd 7 ie, 
Raat Buntingford, Herts, Lieut. Henry Harman Young, late | der, 7hunderbolt, 
of H.M.’s 3ist Regt.—At Gibraltar, Hugh W. M. Cathcart, Lieut. | jadged from the 
32d Lt. Infantry. a 





Formidable, guard ship 

Army. steam reserve and the latter the flag ship of the Port Admiral; 
, , : will never be of any use 

The Army and Navy Gazette announces that Sir George} to the Admiralty, and if kept much longer will never be of 
Wetherel}, G.C.B., bas been appointed Governor of the Royal | use to anyone else ; three or four gunboats and three or four 

Henry Jones. | tugboats conclude the list. 

pee he sae him to 0 eubatantio @ ty 

ual pre-eminently entitle him to so su tial} The Lords of the Admiralty have given directions for the 
reward, while his sagacity and clear jud undimmed by at i 
age, will no doubt exercise a most beneficial influence on the) [nternational Exhibition to be held in Paris next year, of 
ion —~tpocmnanannt Wa evay 5 land, which | models of the f ships and 

r-General Key 





steamer Blanche, the paddle-wheel Salamis, 
mand of the northern district, when the officer’s time expires i Genatincted aaaanee EYfin, tender to the Victoria 
on the Ist ea has di-| and Allert. The order further directs midship section models 
rected Colonel Hay Campbell and Major Currie to make| of the Bellerophon, Hercules, and Warrior, iron-cased ships, 
themselves uted = with processes of conver-| giso to be prepared for forwarding to the exhibition The 
sion of the field rifle and of the manufacture of| ships enumerated include, with one or two . 
the Boxer ammunition tor the as at present) mens of the various descriptions of vessels ing up the 
carried on at Enfield and Woolwich, and to whether | British navy.—— In’ has been received 
they could also be carried out in India. There is little doubt of the great success w bas attended the ocean trial of the 


that the report will be affirmative; and in this 
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tended, we believe, to supply a suitable “ plant” of machi-| of which were constructed at the Govan Works, Glasgow, by 
to one or more of the Indian military manufacturing | Messrs. Napier, the same firm which is now building the iron 
establishments.—-The French committee, presided over by | screw troopship Malabar, 4,173 tons, 700-horse power, one of 
General Bourbaki, which was to select the best model the large transports designed by Mr. Reed, for the conveyance 
ofa breech-loading rifle, has decided in favour of M. Chassepot’s, | of troops to India. During the run from Brest to New York 
yiish it noes ohn Groner Sele the a’ speed realized by the Ville de Paris was 1377 
The regimental returns of target practice at Aldershott, just bate, while the Furcive sande & ven of even more extraordi- 
issued, show the figure of merit of battalions and companies, quickness, the from New York to Brest, which 
the marksmen per cent., and the best shots in the division to is 26 miles farther frou ew York than Liverpool, and 225 
be as follows:—66th Regiment, figure of merit, battalion,| miles further than Queenstown, being accomplished in 
10017; best company, 1305; marksmen per cent., 6°73. eight days and twenty-two hours, giving an average speed 
figure of merit, battalion, 99:20; best com- exactly fourteen knots per hour—a rate ocean 
pany, 11805 ; marksmen per cent., 711. ist battalion, 17th| steaming which is believed to be without a parallel—_— 
of merit, battalion, 97-42; best company,| Her ye ee eee 
1 ; marksmen per cent., 1418. 63d Regiment—figure Of | Mayne (P. W.), has Woolwich for Greenhithe, to adjust 
merit, battalion, 96 60 company, 132-11; marksmen per | compasses, to her departure for the Straits of 
cent., 1122. 89th Regiment—figure of merit, battalion, 91.46 ; Magellan The Cruiser, 4, unarmed screw of 60-horse 
best company, 106 63; per cent., 7°25. 28th Regi wer of engine, Commander Morgan Singer, gone to 
mept—figure of merit, battalion, 87 78 ; best company, 103-42 ; Rithead, preparatory to sailing on foreign service. The 
masteneD per cent., 5,05. a Ds ‘= oe angel Cepuieirant Go aoteels Games 
battalion, company, ; cent., Indies, it the new dmiral during their recent 
489. 48th t—figure of merit, battalion, 78°25; best Vals 0) Fertemean, taking into conshdecation the fact that the 
company, 91 j mashenpe per cont. $08. Tist Cruiser can neither steam, sail, or fight against any other 
figure of merit, battalion, 7085 ; best company, 95°47 ; marks-] known vessel of war in the world, changed her destination to 
men per cent., 2°60. 8d ‘ Tbe] the Mediterranean, where she may be usefully employed in 
best shots are :—Di Private William Chawner, ist the British flag in small ports in the absence ot a 
battalion, 17th ment, 91 points; 1st Crone ain "Fee drenks, cour Caemdanel envena bane. 
James Carter, 67 points; 2d pericd, 2d ing at P; th from the ot the Chief Constructor 
Private William Coawner, Ist battalion, 17th Regiment, snd | of the Navy, is ordered by the ity to be completed with 
John Tracey, t, 55 points each; 3d/ her present fine form of , and without any attempt at al- 
, 1st class, Sergeant E. + 66th 40 teration of any kind whatever.——Mu conduct mani- 
Eee Denar aay ca ce | act ee tara te net Oe 
re . pane -| nel now on tis 
ment is actively occupied in the transformation of the arms of weit has tes ton thebed «eld down the hatchway, 
the infantry. It is committee charged with this} kicked up a row on the lower and used language to- 
task hee pronounced in fayour of s weapon leaving Sr behind wage Copte Doig 08 anes rie Se 
it the famous Prussian arm.——The Moniteur de T Armée says | their having an extreme degree of insubordination. 
that the Emperor Napoleon has decided that the soldiers of | The cause of all this appears to be that the men were not al 
all arms of the guard and of the line, whose time expires in| jowed to remain on shore after nine o' which they 
1866, shall be sent home on the ist September, and imecribed | as a hardship, after being so long on 
on lists of the reserve.——lIt is announced, says the| French navy is about to receive a gun, weighing 40,000lb., 
Opinion Nationale, that between the present time and the| which, it is said, will send a ball through strongest iron- 
middle of September—that is to say, in less than a month—| clad afloat. The Bellerophon, a a. 
the manufactories of arms of the French Government will | is now for sea. She has shipped the of her 
have delivered to the army 200,000 breech-load pang med guns and the ballast temporarily put on board for 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published a volume 
entitled Venetian Life, by Wm. D. Howells, which, for what 
it is, holds a high rank among the travel-literature of the time. | 1. biushed repentance, and glided away with downcast eyes. 
Mr. Howells possessed two qualifications for the task which | poor little mother !” Bravo, Mr. Howell! You have writ- 
he set himself; first, a thorough knowledge of Venice derived ten the best book of travel gossip yet produced by an ‘American; 
from his own observation and study while he was U. 8. Consul with the single exception, perhaps, of Mr. Lowell’s delightful 
at that city ; and, second, an intellect and a temperament in| ,, Fireside Travels.” 
harmony with its actual presence and its poetic associations. 
It has been the good fortune of Venice to enamour poets, over 
whose imaginations she has cast the glamour of her beauty, 
and the spell of her departed greatness. The mere mention 
of her name recalls Shylock, and Jessica, and the stately 
Portia, and the less poetic shadows of Pierre and Jaffier. 
Byron summoned from their graves the unquiet spirits of 
Marino Faliero and the two Foscari, leaving in the historic 
places of Venice the indelible footprints of his own immortal 
pilgrim. Venice, indeed, is the city of poets,as Rome is of 
artists. But there is one side of her character which is not 
poetical, or not poetical after the usual fashion of poets, and 
this they have not seen, or, seeing, have withheld from us. It 
is the common, everyday aspect of her streets, her canals, her 
houses, the familiar, aimless, dolce far niente life of her children, 
high and low. To see and to depict these justly demands the 
possession of faculties which are included in the composition 
of all great poets, but which a man may lack and yet be a poet. 
These faculties, as we understand them, are acute and minute 
observation and the power of setting forth what it detects: a 
habit of regarding things from many stand-points; and a 
combination of wit and humour which we can feel 
more readily than we can describe. Mr. Howells has 
all these faculties, and others akin to them, and, strange 
to say, they are in keeping with his poetical character. 
He is witty and humorous over Venice, but he is none the 
less poetical on that account, his poetry showing itself in his 
descriptions, which are preserved from being merely poetical 
by their accuracy, and by the fine irony which restrains them. 
We hardly know where to place Mr. Howells—whether 
among the wits, or the humourists, since he is to be found in 
the company of both, an accomplished scout, let us say, whose 
business it is to spy out the weakness of the land. His wit is 
not so much keen as itis bright—the sudden letting in of a 
fantastic light at odd turns, while his humour is rather indica. 
ted than positively shown—a droll gleam here and there be- 
ing the only evidence of its presence. We know of no Ameri- 
can writer precisely like him, and we are happy to chronicle 
the fact as a promise of dawning originality in American liter- 
ature. His prose is admirable—with a grace, a light- 
ness, and a finish entirely his own. It is not easy 
to convey to the reader an idea of what he will find in Mr. 
Howells’s volume, he will find so much, but we can promise 



















































The Harpers have recently published Jattle-Pieces and 
Aspects of the War,by Herman Melville. This, we believe, 
is the first time that Mr. Melville has ventured to try his wing 
in song, beyond a few short “swallow flights” which are 
scattered through his early works, and which on the whole 
are not so poetical as the prose in which they are set. Mr. 
Melville’s prose, indeed, was less prose thau poetry in the 
rough, resembling, we take it, the spirited but careless 
memoranda which poets throw together in their moments of 
inspiration as the skeleton of future poems. It was rich in 
diction, full of colour, and, after its fashion, imaginative. It 
abounded in description, principally of gorgeous tropic land- 
scapes and the splendid waste of southern seas, and was 
steeped in the haze of reveries and dreams. Such was Mr. 
Melville’s prose, as we remember it, in Zypee, Omoo,and Mardi. 
These works, and those which immediately succeeded them, 
were followed by an interval of silence on his part, which this 
volume now breaks, and not so agreeably as we could wish. 
It shows that his mind while lying fallow has changed in 
many respects, and not to his advantage in a poetical point of 
view. Noone but Mr. Melville could have written it, and few 
besides himself would have cared to write it. When we say this 
we do not mean to say that it does not possess merit, for it cer- 
tainly does, but this merit is blended with so much that is 
worthless that we question whether it will receive the recog- 
nition it should. At no time a literary artist, Mr, Melville is 
less an artist now than ever. His conceptions are frequently 
obscure, and his style uncouth and harsh. Of verse as verse 
—meaning thereby the falling together of words in rhythmi- 
cal order—be knows but little, seldom writing a stanza that is 
melodious throughout. Some of his discords are fine, but 
music has other and higher qualities than mere discords. The 
ground over which he skims ia his volume is that over which 
the North and the South have been struggling during the last 
five years, hugged in the life and death embrace of civil war. 
Running our eye over his pages we see that he essays to sing 
of “The March into Virginia,” “ Ball’s Bluff,” “Donelson,” 
“The Cumberland,” “ Shiloh,” “ Malvern Hill,” “The Battle 
of Stone River,” etc., etc. We read his songs, if we may call 
them such, and wonder while we read, first, that the events 
should have presented themselves to his mind in the shape 
that they did; and, second, that, with his genius, he has not 
succeeded in placing us more en rapport with them. Mr. 
Browneli has this last power in many of his patriotic pieces, 
while Mr. Walter Whitman, the most shapeless of 
all our versifiers, possesses it in a remarkable de- 


mary padding of books of travel. He will learn a great deal 
about Venetian life,as he has a right to expect he will, but 
little of Venetian art, whether it take the form of painting or | gree. We fail, however, to sympathize with the 
architecture, although something of both incidentally. He|mass of Mr. Melville’s poems, which are scarcely in- 
will also obtain a glimpse of the life which Mr. Howells led) telligable, as he has handled them. Such « stanza as this, 
in Venice, and which was un-American to the last degree, | for instance, which opens his collection, is not very promising 
steeped through and through as it was with the idle, dreamy | to say the least : 

spirit of the place and the time. His first chapter clears “ 
away some poetic rubbish from the Venice of our dreams. 
Byron’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” for instance, he pronounces “a 


Hanging from the beam, 
caw swaying (such the law), 
Gaunt the sere on your green, 


Shenandoah 
= ot unicatio The cut is on the crown 
poetic swindle, since it was only a means comm 2 ( 


between the Criminal Courts sitting in the Ducal Palace 
and the Criminal Prison across the little canal. “House- 

cutpurse knaves, and murderers do not commonly 
impart-a poetic interest to places which have known them ; 


‘And the stabs shall heal no more.” 
Nor are we much taken with this, which is Emerson at 
second-hand : 


and yet these are the only sort of sufferers on whose Bridge ee: 

of Sighs the whole sentimental world has looked with pathe- But God he keeps the middle way. 
tic sensation ever since Byron drew attention to it.” “ Touch- ane was Oy athe oky: 

ing the Giant’s Stairs in the court of the palace,” he continues Wisdom is vain, and prophecy.” 


& page or two on, “the inexorable dates would not permit) 414 what are we to think of the theology, or rather my- 
me to rest in the delusion that the head of Marin Falier bad | inojogv, of this verse, which closes a monody on the death of 
once bloodily stained them as it rolled to the ground—at the} General Nathaniel Lyon ? 


end of Lord Byron's tragedy. Nor could I keep unimpaired “ This seer foresaw his soldier-doom, 


my vision of the Chief of the Ten brandishing the sword of Yet willed t. 
justice, as he proclaimed the traitor’s death to the people from = only flight 


between the two red columns in the southern gallery of the 
palace; that facade was not built till nearly a centur y later.” 
One of the best chapters in Mr. Howells’s volume is that 
in which he describes a Venetian winter. Another 
is devoted to the theatres and operas of Venice, especially to 
the Malibran theatre, which is given up to marionettes, the 
Panch and Judy, so to speak, of Italy. “A Daybreak Ram- 
ble” is a graphic picture of a morning stroll, The most char- 
acteristic chapter, however, is the one entitled “The Mouse,” 
the mouse in question being a shipwright out of work, with 
whom Mr. Howells journeyed by coach, and whose wants he 
relieved for the moment by the gift of few florins. It re- 
minds us a little of Sterne, some of whose humorously pa- 


prophets now and armies greet brave Lyon.” 
There is something much better, for which'we return Mr. Mel- 
ville our thanks, since it shows us that he is poet enough to 
praise a valiant enemy. 
STONEWALL JACKSON, 
Mortally Wounded at Chancellorville. 
(May, 1963.) 

The Man who fiercest charged in fight, 

hee greiner megs cpm, were ne— 
Even him who stoutly stood for Wrong, 


How can we praise? Yet coming da: 
Shall not forget him with this song. 


Dead is the Man whose Cause is dead, 
Vainly he died and set his seal— 


Bronte bing be Seemed waa dn 
eemed was 
True as John Brown or steel. 


which Mr. Howells has thrown in the form of a note at the 
bottom of the 152nd page: “ At last we came to the ward- 
robe, where the clothes of the pensioners were made and kept. 


Relentl he routed us; 
Here we were attended by a little, slender, pallid young nun, But wr relent, fore tow — 


we sp te a pias 
le @ tear on "8 > 
Because no wreath we owe. 


moment before us, and as one of the coarse woollen lappets of| effect depending upon the reading on a city bulletin of 
her cape had hidden it, she drew out a heavy crucifix of gold,|the daily telegraphic reports of the battle. “Malvern Hill” 
and placed it in sight, witha heavenly little ostentation, ovgr| and “The Victor of Antietam” are both good, although the 
her heart. An angel could have done it without harm, but| diction of the last is rather turgid. “The Armies of the Wil- 


derness” contains some very graphic but ghastly painting. 
There is a good ring about “The March to the Sea,” and a 
stern grim feeling in “The Martyr,” a short dirge on the 
death of President Lincoln. “Lee in the Capitol” is a fine 
conception, manfully but imperfectly managed. Best of all, 
however, is “Sheridan at Cedar Creek,” which we advise 
Mr. Melville’s readers to turn to first, since it ought to cover 
the multitude of his poetic sins. As a sample of its quality, 
we quote the first stanza : 

“ Bhoe the steed with silver 


That bore him to the fray, 
When he heard the guns at dawning— 


Miles ae 
When he heard them calling, calling, 
Mount! nor stay: 
oe es am t d th 
ey’ve 8 and stormed the t, 
a | push your routed host— _ 
Gallop! retrieve the day. 





In Recent British Philosophy, published by the Appletons, 
Prof. David Masson traces the history of philosophy in Eng 
land’ for the last thirty years, as few besides himself could 
have done. With but little leaning to philosophical studies 
ourselves, we have followed him in his account of the different 
modern schools with pleasure, and occasionally with the 
profit which comes to One when a new thought, or train of 
ideas, 18 brought home to him. The three master minds of 
the period over which Prof. Masson’s review extends, or 
rather its three moving philosophical spirits, are Mil!, Carlyle, 
and Hamilton, the influence of whose different systems, 
those of the first and last, are dwelt upon at some 
length in his first chapter, which, by the way, contains one 
feature not usually introduced in works of the kind, namely, 
& conspectus of recent philosophical writings and writers 
brought down to March 1865. This bibliographical 
list, which embraces the names of forty different writers, 
will be found valuable even by those whose reading has not 
lain in this direction. Prof. Masson places Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among the philosophers, and justly so, we think. 
Of the latter he says: “ He that would exclude Jn Memoriam 
(1850) and Maud (1855), from a conspectus of the philosophi- 
cal literature of our time, has yet to learn what philosophy is. 
Whatever else In Memoriam may be, it is a manual, for 
many, of the latest hints and questions in British Metaphy- 
sics.” And elsewhere he remarks: “ Always one of his pecu- 
liar merits is that he receives and ponders to the utmost the 
last scientific informations of the time, letting them sway his 
thoughts and occultly shape even the phrasing of his song.” 
In proot of which Prof. Masson quotes the section of Jn Memo- 
riam beginning, “So careful of the type? But no.” Prof. 
Masson’s second chapter is devoted to the “ The Tra- 
ditional Differences: How Repeated in Carlyle, Hamilton, 
and Mill.” In his third chapter he discusses the “ Effects 
of Recent Scientific Conceptions on Philosophy ;’ and 
shows how they do and should modify it. Every genera. 
tion, every year,” he says, “ brings with it a quantum of new 
scientific conceptions, new scientific truths. They creep in 
upon us on all sides. Is Philosophy to stand in the midst of 
them haughtily and superciliously, taking no notice? She 
cannot do so and live. Whether she knows it or not, these 
are her appointed food. She must eat them up or perish. 
They do not constitute her vitality, any more than the food 
that men eat constitutes the life that is in them; but, just as 
men, in order merely to continue alive, must refresh them- 
selves continually with food, so Philosophy, that she may not 
fall down emaciated and dead by the wayside, must not only 
not hold aloof from Science, but must regard what Science 
brings as her daily and delicious nutriment.” Prof. Masson’s 
last chapter entitled “ Latest Drifts and Groupings” is a re- 
sumé of the ground he has gone over, whose principal 
occupants are paseed in rapid review before him, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Mill, upon whom and his system he writes at 
considerable length, the immediate text being Mr. Mill’s re- 
cent attack on the philosophy ot Hamilton—an attack which 
has already called forth several volumesin reply, and is likely 
to end in a small library of philosophical reading—in which 
Prof. Masson’s little work, brief as it is, must find an honour- 
able place. With the exception of his unfinished “ Life of 
Milton,” it is the best thing that he has yet done. 





“CHARLES LAMB”—BY B. W. PROCTER. 


Ss of simplicity, with fine tion of the truths of 
life and detiesta sul ponenn ge a rare charm to this 
Memoir of Charles Lamb by one of most unaffected of our 





motherly tenderness. When we had seen all, she stood 





“ Donelson,” the execution of which is fantastic enough, the 


Soins past, homme em one® Se most familiar of Charles 
"s friends during the last seventeen or eighteen years of his 
lifetime, The writing of this memoir, at age of seventy- 
seven, as its author reminds us in the , was a labour of 
love. aa aS Desa a Ne eee ae nee ee Se pam are of 
days over proof-sheets, rome Ww a clerica, 

page error has passed wooneeciod, os once or twice 
something is said that was not worth saying. It was not worth 
while, since there the paralle! stop to suggest that Cromwell 
and Lamb both died at the age of fifty-nine. t a single dip of 
ink will suffice to remove from the second edition of this book 
every little flaw, and place above the reach of petty criticism 
one of the most and touching memoirs that personal 
—— to the literatare of our language. More 
co be superfluous, The book is one not to be cri- 
ticized, but enjoyed ; and there is no better way of giving to all 
we Sa oon a ae te 
for reading the first to the oe a) letting 
it LIne a at sy ar phn way of d gz 
itesubject. First, we may note the great central idea, 
which is the point of unity in every good work of art, was not 
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wanting to Charles Lamb’s life. Mr. Procter apprehends this so 
distinctly as to give to the true and simple memoir, also in that 
most essential respect, the charm of a finished work of art : 

The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men was 
his entire devotion to one grand and tender or There is, 
probably, a romance involved in every life. In his life it ex- 
ceeded that of others. Io gravity, in acuteness, in his noble bat- 
tle with a great calamity, it was beyond the rest. Neither plea- 
sure, nor toil ever distracted him from his holy re. Every- 
thing was made subservient to it. He had an insane sister, who, 
in a moment of uncontrollable madness, had unconsciously de- 
stroyed her own mother ; and to protect and save this sister—a 
gentle woman, who had watched like a mother over his own 
infancy—tbe whole length of his life was devoted. What he 
endured, through the space of nearl years, from the inces- 
sant fear and frequent recurrence of his "s insanity, can now 
only be conjectured, In this tant and Pp g en- 
darance, and in his steady adherence to a great priuciple of con- 
duct, his life was heroic. 

We read of men giving up all their days toa single object : 
to religion, to vengeance, to some overpowering relfish wish ; of 
daring acts done to avert death or disgrace, or some oppressing 
misfortune. We read mythical tales of friendship ; but we do 
not recollect any instance in which @ great object has been so 
unremittingly carried out throughout a whole life, in defiance of 
a thousand difficulties, and of numberless temptations, straining 
the good resolution to its utmost, except in the case of our poor 
clerk of the India House. 

The tragedy of Lamb’s life sprang from a terrible incident 
which Mr. Procter tells. Lamb’s father had been, till he beeame 
almost imbecile of mind, clerk to Mr. Sammel Salt, a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, who was independent of his practice, if he hed 
any; and the Lamb family had been quartered in the 
natured barrister’s chambers in Crown-office row. 


There was an hereditary taint of ing&nity in the family, which 
caused even Charles himself to be placed, for a short time, io 
Hoxton Lunatic Asylum, “ The six weeks that finished last year 
and began this(1796), your very humble servant spent very agreea- 
bly in a mad-house, at Hoxton.” These are biswords when writing 
to Coleridge. Mary Lamb had previously been repeatedly at- 
tacked by the same dreadful disorder ; this now broke out 
afresh in a sadden burst of acute madness, She had beea moody 
and ill, for some little time previously, and the illness came to 
a crisis on the 23rd of Scuptember, 1796. On that day, just be- 
tore dinner, Mary seized a ‘case knife” which was lying on the 
table ; pursued a little girl (her apprentice) round the room ; hurl- 
ed about the dinner forks ; and, finally,in a fit of uncontrollable 
frenzy, stabbed her mother to the heart. Charles was at hand, 
only in time to enatch the knife out of her grasp, before further 
hart could be done. He found his father wounded in the fore- 
head by one of the forks, and his aunt lyiog insensible and ap- 
parently dying, on the floor of the room. 

This happeued on a Thursday ; and on the following day an 
inquest was beld on the mother’s body, and a verdict of Mury’s 
lunacy was immediately found by the jury. 

Alter the fatal deed, Mary Lamb was deeply afflicted. Her act 
was in the first instance totally unknown to ber. Afterwards, 
when her consciousness returned and she was informed of it, she 
ruffered great grief. And subsequently, when she became “ calm 
and serene,” and saw the misfortune in a clearer light, this was 
“ far, very far from an indecent or forgetful serenity,” as her 
brother says. She had no defiant air; no affectation, nor too 
extravagant a display of sorrow. She saw her act, as she saw 
all other things, by the light of her own clear and gentle good 
sense. She was sad; but the deed was past recall, and at the 
time of its commission had been utterly beyond either her con- 
trol or knowledge. 

After the inquest. Mary Lamb was placed in a lunatic asylum ; 
where, after a short time, she recovered ber serenity. A 
recovery after violeot madness is not an unusual mark of the 
diseare ; it being in cases of quiet, inveterate ineanity, that the 
return to sound mind is ntore ual and slow. The recovery, 
however, was only temporary in her caee. She was throughout 
her life subject to frequent recurrences of the same disease, At 
one time her brother Charles writes, “ Poor Mary’s disorder so 
frequently recurring has made us a sort of marked people.” At 
another time he says, “I consider ber as perpetually on the 
brink of madness.” And so, indeed, she continued during the 





remainder of her life ; and she lived to the age of eighty-two Y 


ears. 

Charles was now left alone in the world. His father was im- 
becile ; his sister insane ; and his brother afforded no sabstav- 
tial assistance or comfort. He was scarcely out of boyhood when 
he learned that the world has its dangerous places and 
deserts ; and that he had to struggle for his living, without help. 
He found that he had to take upon himself all 
parent or protector even before he bad studied the duties of a 
man. 

Here is a picture of the outward aspect of the man : 

Persons who bad been in the babit of traversing Covent Gar- 
den at that time (seven-and-forty years ago), might by extending 
their walk a few yards into Rueell Street, bave noted a small 
spare map, clothed in black, who went out every morning and 
returned every afternoon, as regularly as the hands of the clock 
moved towerds certain hours. You could not mistake him. He 
was somewhat stiff in bis manner, and almost clerical in dress ; 
which indicated much wear. He bad a long, melancholy face, 
withjkeen penetrating eyes; and be walked with a short, reso- 
lute step, City-wards, He looked no one in the face for more 
than a moment, yet contrived to see everything as be went on. 
No one who ever studied the human features could pass him by 
without recollecting his countenance ; it was full of sensibility, 
and it came upon you like a mw thought, which you could not 
help dwelling upon afterwaids; it gave rise to meditation 
= - you good. This small, half-clerical man, wae—Charles 

amb, 

No’ one bas described Lamb's manner or merits so well as 
Hazlitt: “ He always made the best pun and the best remark in 
the course of the evening. His serious conversation, like his 
serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out sach 
fine piquant, deep, eloquent things, in balf a dozen sentences, as 
he does. His jests seald like tears; and he probes a question 
with a play upon words. There was no fus® or cant about 
him. He bas furnished many a text for Coleridge to 
upon,” 

Through Mr, Procter’s eyes let us next ree Charles Lamb 
that one of his books which is the traest reflex of his life 
character. Mr. Elia was a senior clerk in the India house, w’ 
was dead before the appearauce of the Eseays written 
name, 

Of the Essays of ‘‘ Elia,” written originally 
Magazine, \ feel it difficult to speak. They are 
the good : bis best. I see that they are 
fall of thought, and full of bumour ; that 
personal ; and when he speaks of himself you cannot hear 
much: that they are not imitations, but adoptions. We 
ter his likings and fears, nature) «in 
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ethene bo helped ta ae Oem and what is in na- 
ture bard bad is qualified (qualified, not concealed) by the 
tender light of pity, which always intermingles with his own 
vision ravity and laughter, fact aud fiction are heaped toge- 
ther, leavened in each case by charity and toleration; and all 
are marked by a wise humanity. Lamb’s humour, I imagine, 
often reflected (sometimes, I bope, relieved) the load of pain that 
always weighed on his own heart. 


And now let us pass, with Mr. Procter for our guide, among 
the friends of the man who was in all things most worthy of 
friendship. 


From the old Christ’s Hospital days Coleridge had been closer 
than almost any man to Chatles Lamb’s heart. “Coleridge is 
dead—Coleridge is dead,” he used to say to himself aloud after 
the grave had 

nt fame to be beyond his merit, and whether right or wrong 

ere in his estimate he is undoubtedly both right and just, and 

will not want success in his endeavours to recall atten- 

tion to the fine qualities of William Hazlitt, and wipe trom his 
memory the petty slaaders of political opponents. 

If Lamb’s youngest and tenderest reverence was given to Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt’s intellect must also have commanded his later per- 
manent respect. Without the imagination and extreme facility 
of Coleridge, he had almost as much subtlety and far more stead 
fastness of mind. Perhaps this steadfastness remained sometimes 
until it took the colour of obstinacy; but as in the case of his 
constancy to the first Napoleon, it was obstinacy riveted and 
made firm by some concurring respect. 

There was Leigh Hunt also : 

All the three men, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt, were throughout 
their lives Unitarians, as was also George Dyer ; Coleridge was 
outh, having seceded from the 
Church of England: to which, however, he returned, and was in 
his later years @ strenuous eupporter of the National faith. 
George Dyer once sent a pamphiet to convert Charles to Unita- 
tianism. “ Dear blundering soul” (Lamb said), “ why I am as 
old a One Goddite as himself.” To Southey Lamb writes, * Be- 
ing, a8 you know, not quite a church , I felt a jealousy at the 
Church taking to herself the whole deserts of Christianity.” His 
great, aod indeed infinite reverence, nevertheless, for Christ is 
shown in hie own Christin virtues and in constant expression of 
reverence. In Hazlitt’s Paper of “ Persons one would wish to 
bave seen,’’ Lamb is made to refer to Jesus Christ as he “ who 
once put on a semblance of mortality,” and to say, “ If he were 
to come into the room, we should all fall down and kiss the hem 
of his garment.” 

Charles Lamb was born almost in penury, and he was taught 
by charity. Even when a boy he was forced w labour for bis 
bread. In the first opening of manhood a terrible calamity fell 
vpon bim ; in magnitude fit to form the m y or centre of an 
antique drama. He had to dwell, all bis days, with a person in- 
curably mad. From poverty he passed at once to unpleasant 
toil and perpetual fear. These were the sole changes in bis for- 
tune. Yet he gained friends, respect, a position; and great 
sympathy from all; showing what one poor man of genius under 
grievous misfortune, way do, if he be courageous and faithful to 
the end. 

We observe that the above Memoir has just been republished 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Borton. This touching narrative 
will doubtless find a ready sale in this country. 











Tue National Desrs or tux WorLD.—The statistical 
tables just published by Government give the subjoined list 
of the principal national debts, with date to which each 
is made up, and the amount per head of each nation’s indebt- 
edness :— 

Year. Total debt. Per head of 

Brie 6 

United Kingdom. . . .1865. . . .£808,289,398........ 16 0 
United States... ....1865.... 668,873,546........ 17 15 5 
OS ee 1864.... 539,088,955 ee 14 72 
einai 1861.... 253,600,644........ 3 11 1 
Austria. 1864.... 247,094,474........ 6 1410 
Italy... . eS 9 ee 719 6 
0 1865.... 168,927,471........ 10 4 6 

olland 1864.... 84,602,408........ 23 #14 

urkey. -1864.... 49,500,000........ 1 80 
nth a «40s anes 1864.... 41,661.707........ 238 
Portugal 1864.... 41,651,440........ 9 11 6 

i . 26,944,0i6........ 5 60 
— ae S 6&F 
-  10,170158.....-.. 4 00 
5 Ds oovecedn 9 15 3 
« BRAM. 6.0.2. 2 1410 
_— eae 115 0 


Great MEN :— 


Great men were all great workers in their time, 
Steadfast in purpose, to their calling true, 
Keeping with single eye the end in view ; 

Giving their youthful days and manbood’s prime 
To ceaseless toil: matin and midnight chime 
Often upon their willing labours grew, 

In cuffering schooled, souls endurance knew, 
And over difficulties rose sublime. 

Genius alone can never make one great : 

There must be industry to second akill, 

Faith, tireless perseverance, strength of will, 

Ere triumph and success upon thee wait. 
Would’st thou ascend Fame’s rugged frowning sleep ? 
It must be thine to toil while others sleep. 





Tue Daneer or Ustna Guy-Corroy.—Throughout the whole 
range of science the truth of the old adage, “a little learning is 
a thing,” is continually bat in none per- 
baps more so tban in that department which includes explosive 
co! as ’ o and the various 
fulminates, all of wi are used as projectile forces, No one 
who is not fully conversant with the subject should try apy ex- 
periments which have not previously been thoroughly tested 
those who possess that ; and with even all the 
that experience and skill can give, the most scientific operator 
will occasionally meet with an It is a fact well known 
to thosé who are conversant with the properties of this t 
material, that _————— exerted in 





them. Mr. Procter believes Coleridge’s | tion 


.| fessor Abel, however, prefers 


trials, it appears that up to about 16 grains weight gun-cotton is 
& very manageable material in either shot-guns or rifles. But 
this charge gives little more than one half the penetration of 
three drachms of guapowder; and the attempt is ti 
made to increase this important quality by adding to the weight 
of cotton, in the belief that the explosive force exerted will be in 
the same proportion. This, however, is a fallacy, for it is found 
by capetllite that to give a sufficient velocity to shot, the 
volume of gas which impels it through and from the barrel must 
not all be developed at the instant of ignition. Hence a coarse 
guppowd g lly do better than a fine one, the latter 
being too rapid in its p Booker ~ Re and exerting too much 
— at the breech and too little at the muzzle of the gun. 

ell, knowing this fact, the object of those who are engaged in 
adapting gun-cotton to guns and rifles, is to retard the combns- 
to such an extent that its explosive force shall go on in- 
creasing up to the very muzzle; and we learn that Professor 
Abel has accomplished the task in the fullest manner for small 
arnis, and very nearly to the eatisfaction of the authorities as far 
as relates to ordnance. With pure gun-cotton in its raw state, 
the pressure exerted in a guo-barrel of the usual length is ten 
times as great at the breech as at the. muzzle, and no ordinary 
gun will bear such a charge as would drive an ounce of shot 
thirty yards. One maker retards conbustion by mixing the 
prepared material with ordinary raw cotton spun in certain defi- 
nite proportions ; while another adopts the plan of weaving the 
cotton into the form of calico, and then folding it into a roll 
with more or less paper intervening between the layers. Pro- 
condeusing a certain part of the 
charge into a solid mass by enormous pressure, allowing the 
remainder to explode at its normal rate and start the projectile. 
Time will show which of these plans is the best suited to the pur- 
poses of the sportsman, or whether any of them offers him a 
better material than the black gunpowder; but as it is plain to 
all those who have used the new cemponnt that it greatly sur- 
passes the old one in cleanliness, freedom from smoke, and dimi- 
nution of recoil, we trust that before next season we shall be able 
to announce that it is equally free from danger, and as strong in 
its power of peoetration. In the meantime we repeat our 
warning, that it is the height of imprudence to tamper with so 
d d, however safe it may be for the special 
is prepared. 


MortaLity on THE Coast oy A¥rica.—The TJimes, in recom- 
mending the withdrawal of the Slave-squadron, gives the follow- 
ing statistics - 

“The West Coast of Africa is probably one of the most un- 
healthy places in the whole world—at least, we bave had no 
experience of any country or shore infected with such fatal and 
ineradicable diseasee. To give an idea of its deadliness we may 
say that the average mortality of our sailors on that station for 
twenty years together was upwards of 58 per 1,000, and if the 
reader wishes to know what that rate of mortality means we may 
add that during the worst week of the present epidemic of cho- 
lera the deaths in London were but 45 per 1,000. Moreover, 
the reckoning referred solely to deaths by disease, and did not 
include any of the ordi casualties of naval service. The 
men were simply killed by the African fever, and for every one 
killed we may safely presume that two were hopelessly invalided. 

of the outbreaks of the disease were dreadful, and the 
story of the Eclair in the year 1845 produced an extraordinary 
impression on the public mind. 
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Tue “ Conscience Cravse” ix Excianp,—Six letters have 
passed between tbe Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Gran- 
ville on the subject of the “ Conscience Clause.” Lord Granville 
begins by asking the Archbishop what ground he had for stating 
that bis, Lord Granville’ retationof the Conscience Clause 
differed from that of the Committee,of Council on Education, aod 
the Archbishop replies: 

“The words of your Lordship to which I alluded were as 


lows’: 
«+ *It must be obvious to your Lordships that not only did the 
Conscience Clause not interfere with the religious instruetion in 
— that no interference should 
take place in that instruction. was clearly shown jin every 
letter which emanated from the Council-office, and the Oon- 
science Clause did not in the test degree touch the reli- 


gious teaching ot the Charch of in schools promoted by 
the Church of England. The only thing it enforced was that a 
child should not attend that portion of religious instruction 


The fellocing of by the Secretary of the 
official answer signed re 0! 
Comantstes of Coanatl on Mineation axplaive : 

“ 1. That the Conscience Clause inserted in school deeds, in 
pnw ae bp ed only one school can be a — 
strain the clergyman from giving any religious instruction he may 
think fit to the children of bis flock, or of others who do not 

“2, That it does nt him from extending such religious 
instruction to the children of “those Diseeuters who object to 
their children being taught that which they believe to be erro- 

doctrine. 


neous 

“ The conscientious difficulty of clergymen, to which his Grace 
alludes, it is claimed might be met by their excluding the chil- 
dren of objecting Dissenters from the classes in whieh they in- 
tend te give doctrinal instraction.” 


Tus Nux anv Irs Tarevraries.—Sir Samuel W. Baker, the 
ted 
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marshes, and, being charged with v: 
wholesome to the taste. Samuel 


table matter, it was un- 


waters of Abyssinia, while south of Kartum it flowed through Tk ‘ous scene which Tom Browne ted in words, and 
w Bishop to 


acknowle the ob 
object. They had left a character behind them 
reaped the advantage, and Speke gave him and also 
the map, which was atterwards published in showing his 
conjecture that the Nile, after firet issuing from the Victoria Ny- 


Ne 
anza, took a turn to the west into the Albert; bat Grant and|—A return has been issued, showing the number of vessels | Tailors, hatters, hosiers, 
Speke were unable to follow it, on accouut of the state of war- and tonnage entered inwards 4 


fare among the natives. For two years Sir Samuel toiled and| the twelve principal ports of the United Kingdom; also the 


laboured down to the great lakes to verify the convictions of 


Speke, who told him when ay Ly that he had no doubt, on | the said ports, during the year 1865 : 
0 


tting home to England, he id find persons who knew very 
ficule about the Thames, and a little about the Trent, ready to 
contradict his assertions as to the source of the Nile. Sir Samuel 
expressed the opinion that there were no connection between the 


Albert Lake and the Tanganika, further south. The table land | Hull 
between them was 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and the | Bristol 


mountains rose 7000 feet above that, and it was most — 
that this same region which was the water-shed for the Nile to 
the north, would be the water-shed for the other lake to the 
south. In concluding, he said there had been only one reason 
for regret on his reaching home, and that was te find that no 
Government recognition had been bestowed on Speke. But if 
he received no title, he had left a name that would be remem- 
bered when no title survived. 





On “ CHANGER” :— 

There’s change in times, in fashions, manners, speech ; 
There’s in parties, governments, and creeds ; 

There’s the exc , whose ous fingers reach 
The heart of commerce, and it straightway bleeds : 

There’s change in what we learn, and what we teach ; 
There’s change in what one writes, and what he reads ; 

There’s change in everything, or—not to shock it— 

In everything except a poor man’s pocket. 


Wuiskers aNp Movstacues.—The assertions that “ whis- 
kers, in the English of all centuries preceding the present, are 
what we now call moustaches,” and that “the dictionaries 
have never admitted the modern meaning,” are not quite cor- 
rect. In Bailey’s Dictionary I find whisker defined as “little 
tufts of hair at the corners of the mouth on the upper lip; the 
mustachio.” Eleven years later the whiskers had receded to 
their present position, namely, on the cheek: “ Whisker, the 
hair growing on the cheek unshaven.” The same Dictionary 

ives Spenser as an authurity for mustaches, but no reference. 

The following extract from the tragedy of “ Arden ot Fever- 
shan,” first printed in 1592, may, however, suffice for an early 
use 0; the word ; the spelling is, I think, unique: 

What manner of man was he? 

A leane faced writhen kaave, 

Hauke nosde, and very hollow eied, 

With mightye furrows in his stormye browes ; 

log downe ye yyy pening 

His chinne was bare, but on vpper lippe, 

A mutchado, which he wound about hay 


When Cowper in 1785 spoke of our forefathers as a “ grave, 
whiskered race,” he was evidently thinking of their hairy 
lips. At one time all facial hair seems to have been included 
under the term beard: witness 8 ‘3 soldier, 


; 


his joyful meet-| its cows and milkwomen noble hints for contem 

ing with Grant and Speke as they ee A dm the south, and | plated from Spring Gardens, became at last a night resort for 
tions under which be lay to them, with-/the crapu’ There Mrs. 

out which he doubted whether he should have succeeded in hie} Teazle, when she had no other name but that of Nosegay Nan, 

of which he | sold her roses ; and that is among the last of the picturesque 

reminiscences theneum. 





Hurd n, as affording in 


lous. Abington, the original Lady 


ot“ The Mall” in St. James's Park.— A 





TRaDE OF THE CHIEF Ports OF THE Untrep Krincpom. 
and cleared outwards at each of 
and declared value of imports and exports for each of 


Ov enna OUTWARDS. 





468 ; 
£7,898,324; Greenock, £339,537; Dub 


£134,642; Belfast, £17,563. Aggregate athe tudes ports, 
; 7000. twelve 
£144,363, 160. — 


Lvckx IN a Brack Eys.—The custom{of throwing a shoe, taken 
from the left foot, after persons for good luck, has been prac- 
tised in Norfolk from time immemorial, not only at weddings, 
but on all occasions where good luck is required. Some forty 
years ago a cattle dealer desired his wife to “trull her left shoe 


As he drove off on his errand, he looked round to see if she per- 
formed the charm, and consequently he received the shoe in 


bought his ticket, which turned up prize of £600; and his son 
bas assured me that his father always attributed bis lack to the 





But see! old Blanch has something there ! 
Just round that rock a whiff 


And 6o to rest with thankful hearts, 
That life, that air are sweet ; 

In hope the joy to-day imparts 
To-morrow will repeat. 
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after him,” when he started for Norwich to buy a lottery ticket. 


his face, with such force as to black his eyes. He went and 


of our “cousins” are now to be found at our 
-places and in cities and towns of world 
especially where the English language is 
influx of American visitors is-especially grati- 
our shopkeepers for, owing to the probibitive tariff 
the United States, thousands of articles of 

can 

the 


i 


: 
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in 
and lux be purchased here far cheaper 
purchaser had to pay the duty, 
to Mr. Morrill and his friends, the Customs 
levy at New York and other American seaports. 
&c., are thus greatly benefited by this 
“Yankee ex ” and share with hotel keepers and railway 
companies the dollars which are so lavishly disbursed by 
Americans when on pleasure bent, and which in these “light” 
times are more than ordinarily welcome.— English paper. 
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essels, Tons, Breeca Loapers ror tHe Bririsu Army.—The 7imes 

8,093 ,809 | says at last the Koglish troops are to be armed with breech- 

4,425 2,631,827 | loaders—cavalry, infantry, artillery, and marines will have 

= aan them early next year. 250,000 Enfields converted into 

ams 1 ress breech- willbe ready by the 1st of April, and after this 

1,354 "404/276 | instalment has been com the regular force, all the 

th "740 246,647 | rest for the volunteers and militia and colonial regiments will 

Glasgow........... 537 360,963 | be taken in hand a fast as possible. Already the Canadian 

reenock.... ..... 600 198,925 24l 123,671 | Government has ordered 40,000. No less than 40,000,000 

Dublin............. 522 141,234 128 41,124] rounds of the improved waterproof cartridges has been or- 

Spec cn scsaiee 278 " = 65 1,496 | dered, and will be ready at the same time as the guns. The 

setter eeeeeee 363 50 6 ,096 | conversion of the Eotelds ome oaly 4a per rifle, and its 

Total........ 30,444 9,756,508 26,648 8,998,159 | Shooting powers are pd peraiien ; a8 compared 

. : - with the needle-gun, the efficiency of the English 

% The following shows the declared value of B ay Irish | preech-loaders is nearly Pang Band ‘all that relates 

pr and gery — from the respec eee to accuracy of aim or rapidity of fire; while as regards the 

NEO oes a eee aero d irim. | safety and ease with which the breech mechanism is worked, 

Hail, 217: London, Jampton. £4012100; Newcastle it is beyond any degree of comparison. There are eight dis- 

- 272,208 ; Southampton 22,080,217; mg tinct movements of the breech required to load and fire the 
Bristol, ’ , ° ’ ' , 


needle-gun ; there are only four necessary in Mr. Snider’s. 
Seven rounds per minute have been fired from the Prassian 
gun, and the a is four, while twenty-one rounds per 
minute have been fired from the English breech-loaders, and 
the average, it is believed, will be ten. 


An Unexrectep Emercency.—I was highly amused at a 
story told by the captain concerning Lord Grosvenor, who 
was among bis passengers some time since. This nobleman 
is the eldest son and heir of the Marquis of Westminster, 
whose fortune is enormous, and said to produce the immense 
sum of £450,000 per annum. He is highly intelligent, and 
the variety and depth of his information would be considered 
acommoner, He has travelled extensively in 
pg we it is not long since he returned from 





extra dose of shoe which he got.— Notes and Queries. a tour in the U: States. hile at the West he was 
¢ one waiting at a country station for a tardy train, when 
Groves Saoorme:— One of the farmers of the neighbourhood entered into conver. 
a Seapets “iss for sone length of Ube” Se ee 
; , es, some of time.” “Like 'em 
Mil dowawsbening =v wrenth prety well,eh?” “ Yes, pretty well.” “How long have yer 
e nome: feet Le “ What's yer, business py «y 
Ol Blanch and Nell bound on befo: have no x are you travellin’ for, then?” 
And rao pa eoece tive Gant; _ “ Only for my own pleasure.” “Don’t yer do any business ? 
Then back again, and then once more How do you get yer livin’ then ?” “ It isn’t for me 
Their upwind course repeat, 


to work for my support. My father is a man of property and 
gives me an sllownnos enficlent for my wanta.” me Ut e'pose 
the old man should die?” “In that case I dare say he'd leave 





us enough to live ” “But s'pose he should bust up ?” 
Of Se coteped har hark ant oi Here the cya’ ended, and Lord Grosvenor walked 
away, evidently struck by a new idea, and one which had 
A word, and on we . never been so forcibly presented to him until now.— Boston 
Oe, meet the nestling Post, 
Small thy heads begin to peep, 

Scared by the clicking lock. True Dee he Encllah Bocleny P ape set under 
this ety of Arts new Examination 

A wild proud crow !—the pack has flown— tollo as 

the double } mee Papers, arp wing ° 


Th: twe old birds come fluttering down, Describe @ convenient and economical dwelling for a working 
Straightway upon the ground. man and his family, say of four children. 
What c would influence you in the choice of a 
Then lightly o’er the moor we tread, dwelling-houee ? 
aint ew A. - . . petalle dead, Give advice concerning the selection and purchase of house- 


id furniture. 

What are the effects, moral aod physical, of over-crowded 
dwellings in town and country? What remedies can you sug- 
gest for these evils? 

What occupations of the perpe | classes in our towns do you 
consider the most healthy, and why 

Write a short essay on the most common habits injuricus to 
health and . 








Ea Society protien’, eles attention to e te fe set ery abl Cais 
paper published in; Comptes Rendus, Juane| What are vantages disadvantages of an’ open fire- 
4, 1866, in which the writer propounded a that the | place? What precautions should be observed in the use of clove 
aphides are According to M. Bal 's Ob- | stoves? , 
servations, ovarian tube possesses an — end,| Sm Samvet Baker anv THe Necro.—The Queen has knighted 
Ae aan w qeeey of GES) Oe at Came, ve occu-| our last great traveller, discoverer of the newest, and for the 
mda any et is surrou ‘ by the others, is the most | moment, received, source of the Nile, which, happily for him, be 
portant, “ car elle représente |’6lément générateur ou la cel-| named the Albert Nyaoza, All honour to Sir Samuel Baker, 
lule mere de tous les ovules qui, dans chaque gaine, sont des-| M.A. and gold medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
tinés a se transformer en embryons;” the peripneral cells | All honour too to his heroic wife; theirs is a touching book. 
nourish the central one; when the ovale enters the ovarian | But these Page people——these Christians—merely confirm the 
pe ee ee pe ey ty Ay PTL opinions of bilious Captain Burton and otber travellers as to 
soon disappears, after it the vesicle also. During this|the character of the negro. At home he is “ without pity, love, 
time many nuclei come apparent in the surface of the vitellus, me ey or , ® thief, murderer, idle, covetous, 
and condense round themselves the homogeneous substance selfish, ready to plunder and enslave bis weaker brother.” 
of which it consists ; these are the blastodermic cells, which | This is what Sir Samuel Baker calls negro’s “ crude state.” 
OT ag apegrege lt Cy Oa Ted Very crude, indeed. —- 
increase number so as to cover w egg Dears or a Scu.pror.—We d the death of Mr. David 
awhile an opening commences at the posterior end, and from | Dunbar, , which took place at Dumfries, Scotland. His 
it some of the contents like a hernia; a delicate} early of teing ‘ome and stadying in Italy, were 
membrane is then visible in the blastodermic cells: the hern- | frst through the of some friends who had long 
ial portion forms a connection with the epithelial cells, and, cen edegl pe A the embryo sculptor. His best works are 
when this is done, the vitelline vesicle contracts inside the | busts from atid some copies in marble from the antique. 
blastoderm and divides into two secondary vesicles, of which ie tas Satay Soe Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord Durham, 
the posterior one Se ee ne eee and other Penta | 58 be eomnand «ban of Grace 
Was severa 
— Th reeand os on ply J pea wld be hey » aa in marble for 
ae eee myey— tet 
velope others ; posterior group is male, anterior A Drrricotr Tasx.—The Examiner of Plays bas the task 
tree one) is temale; the — Se colourless and are| of reading every dramatic work before it is brought out, and 
cuaites hen the Game colales, © become green or yellow whether it is fit to be licensed for ce. 
(this is the pseudo-vitellus of Huxley). The mother vesicle} In the last 14 years be has read through 2,816 plays of one 
soon while the male one increases and constitutes | kind or another, and he was able to recommend to the Lord 
& reservoir of corpuscles; up to this time the] Chamberlain to license 2,797 of them ; of the other 19 he had 
embryonal development has not commenced, but from this | advised the prohibition, holding them to be jonable on 
point it proceeds regularly until the birth of the young aphis. wigan, see, or Ferre Heo In examination 
—Field. recently the Commons’ Committee on fheatrica 
Tae Inriux or AmEnicaN Tourists ito Evrors.—The | Licenses Mr, Donne stated that there has been a very remark 
pumber of American touties viewing Kagiend this year is oe Cane dant ta hd tah Pee ee ee actenn he has 
unprecedented! great, the oat eee alee oben Aple ghe dt oD a 
Northern States, being only too to have a strike Pessages than formerly from 
litle mental rest and Depp ty wach bo pn, Th xn tthe Wie ca last 
civil war. Though Paris where Americans | yest ° 
fuel anol at Lone, the eajorty Se winks the, “old country.” Vand. protuse oethe he strikes ows bees as a matter of mocslty 
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and as a matter of taste ; but vaigiows subjects are not entire! 
interdicted. He recommended for license gy hee 

had always before been prohibited. So also the “ Prodigal 
Son,” which was performed in 1850 or 1851, about which there 
was much controversy, but Mr. Donne’s view was that the 
story of a prodigal son, which indeed forms the plot of many 
comedies, is common property. So also Faust ; it is a European 
story. But the same can hardly be said of “La Dame aux 
Camélias.” Where it is insinuated that after all wrong may 
be right, or an inducement to do wrong is presented, the ten- 
dency of a play isimmoral; but the drama must deal with 
the exhibition of human passion. The excision of political 
jokes and allusions depends very much upon circumstances. 


“ WILL AND I:”— 
Willie came to mea wooing, 
Fie! Willie fie! 
To no purpose all your suing, 
I'll not wed—not I, 


Willie only came more often, 
Fie! Wiillle, fie! 

All your talking ne’er can soften 
Such a maid as I, 


Still he came and still he pleaded, 
Fie! Willie fie! 

Sure such rash vows ne’er were needed, 
I'll not wed—not L. 


That is, stupid! not at present— 
Go, Willie, go; 

Buch rude questions are unpleasant— 
Can’t you take a No? 


Begging, supplicating, pressing ; 

o, Willie, no! 

All at once—’twas quite distressing— 
Willie turned to go. 


When I found I couldn’t get him 
Aught more sweet to say— 

Go—of course I couldn’t let him— 
Willie, darling !—stay! 





A Deap Bopy Se1zzp ror Rent.—John Owens, a jour- 
neyman locksmith, resided, with a wife and four children, in 
lodgings. After three months’ illness, during which everything 
that could be parted with was either sold or pawned to buy 
food, and two of the children were sent away to persons who 
were charitable enough to keep them, the poor man died. 
One hour before his death an execution was put into the 
house. The bailiffs let the widow take away her bed and 
what remained to her to a neighbour’s, But for the charity 
of other neighbours, the dead husband must have been taken 
to the workhouse to be buried by the parish. This was 
prevented by a liberal subscription, immediately organised. 
Enough was raised to pay for a decent funeral. hitehouse, 
the landlord, however, resolved that the corpse should not be 
carried forth until some 16s. rent was paid. He and his wile 
locked the dead ay | up in the empty room, and drove some 
ten large nails into the sash of the window outside to prevent 
the coffin and its contents being taken out that way. When 
the hearse was driven to the house, the undertaker and bis 
men were informed by Mr. Whitehouse that he would not 
allow the corpse to be removed, and he ordered them out of 
the hall passage in language not befitting a house where 
death was. Remonstrance was vaia, but an excited multitade 
that had gathered round the door proved stronger, for they 
entered the passage and broke vpen the parlour door. Among 
the first to enter were the landlord and his wife, who in t 
fury clung to the coffin, and a terrible scene of violence 
ensued. At length Whitehouse and his wife were dragged 
from the coffin, which, with its corpse, was carried out of the 
house, and there, in the open street, amid a large concourse, 
the coffin was screwed down. It was placed in the hearse, 
and the funeral party proceeded to the cemetery.—Birming- 
ham Gazette, 

How to Onratn Promotion. — About three or four 
weeks ago a letter purporting to come from Sir-kiatib Mus- 
tapha Pasha, ex-Governor-General of Bagdad, was received 
by the Grand Vizier, recommending a couple of junior em- 
ployés named Ihsan Bey, scribe in the bureau of the grand 
council, and Mehemet Ali Bey, a clerk in the office of the 
Cadastre, for promotion. Wishing to please the venerable 
author of the request, the Grand Vizier gave immediate effect 
to the recommendation by decreeing the promotion of the 
two Beys to the rank of functionaries of the second class, and 
this being promptly confirmed at the palace, they were in- 
ducted into their new grade with the usual formalities. A 
week later, a second letter from the same source was addressed 
to his highness, ——— a decoration for one Aslan Bey, 
who presented the letter in person. As this was rather over- 
doing it, the musteschar was directed to write to old Pasha, 
requesting him to hold over this second application for some 
weeks. fis answer to this letter, — any knowledge of 
this or the previous affair, led to the discovery of a fraud 
which had already succeeded in the one case, and was now 
being attempted in the other. Aslan Bey was at once ar- 
rested, and after some hesitation confessed that he had forged 
both the recommendations, receiving for the former £80 from 
Ihsan and Mehemet Ali. Finding denial useless, the latter 
similarly made a clean breast of it, and their promotion was 
accordingly at once cancelled.—Levant Herald. 


Impure WaTER AND CHOLERA.—Bethnal-green is one ot 
the poorest districts of London, if we may judge by the an- 
seal value of the houses; but the people of Bow and Poplar 
are not conspicuous for poverty. The whole of these districts 
where the mortality from cholera was from egp hed J fold 
higher than it was either in the west or the central, in the 
north or the south of London, were supplied with water 
from the Old Ford reservoirs. London is divided into 37 dis- 
tricts ; six districts are supplied from Old Ford, and every 
one has been ravaged by the epidemic ; the other 31 districts 
have for six weeks in succession suffered slightly. The 37 
districts are subdivided into 135 subdistricts ; 21 are supplied 
with the same water, and have all suffered six weeks in suc- 
cession ; 115 sub-districts have suffered inconsiderably, except 
in St. Botolph and a few other districts, where the same water 
has crept in, and the mortality is ss swollen. By the 
doctrines of chances it is impossible that the coincidence be- 
tween this particular water and the high mortality should be 
fortuitous in 135 cases, during six weeks in succession. The 
induction extends over all the area of observation in previous 
epidemics, where sewage water has so often led to cholera 
outbreaks. The persistence of in the east Lon- 
don districts is no proof that the supply of the company is 





lesson should be taken to heart by every water company and 
every comm'inity in the kingdom. Unclean water cannot be 
consumed with impunity; its consumption is the sin of 
which cholera is the punishment. 





Cyess. 


Conpuctgp sy Captain G. H. Mackgnziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 922. By Herr Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PRoBLEM No. 921, 


White. Black. 
1RtoK B8 1 K moves. 
2 RtoK Kt8ch 2 K moves. 
3 K or B mates. 


The following game was played a few years ago in the Cigar 
Divan, London, between Mr. Robey (the champion of Australia) 
and Mr. Mackenzie. 


King’s Gambit declined. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M Mr. R. Mr. M. Mr. R. 

1PtoK 4 PtoK 4 18 K tks Kt Q to K 8ch 
2PtoK B4 BtoQB4(a) |19 BtoK Bsq QRtoK eq 
BKttoK B3 PtoQ3 WKttoQBs QtoK4 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtoQ kts |aiBwe 3 BtoQgB4 
5BtoQB4 KttoKB3 |22 Btks B Q tks 
6 PtoQ3 BtoK Kt5 |23 P tksQKtP Pto K Kt3 
TPtoQB3 Castles 24 Rto = eq K Kt PtksP 
8 PtoK R3_ Btks Kt 25 K Kt PtksP K toRsg 

9 Qtks B KttoQ Bs 2% PtoK B6 KtoKKtaq 
lPtoKB5 KttksQ tP |27 BtoK Kt2 Qto K Kt4 
11 KttoQR3(b) KttoQB3 |2&KttoQ4 QtoQ7 
12 PtoK Kt4 PtoQ4 29 Kto R2 QtksQRP 
rt tp U4 Ptoh 5 SO RtoQKt5 QwQre 
14 Ptks KP Kt tks K P i= aea8s bg bos 
15 PtksQ Kt QtoK Rich | RB QwKBS KtoK 8(c) 
16 K to B sq Ktto Kt6ch |33 Gtok Kts Resigns. 
17 K to Kt2 Kttks R | 


(a) This is considered the best mode of declining the Gambit. 

(6) It is evident that if P tks Kt, Black plays B to Q 5 and wins 
the R in exchange. 

(c) This is very ingeniously conceived; Black now threatens 
mate in two moves by KR to K R8 check and Q to K Kt 8 mate; 
unfortunately, however, he overlooked White’s reply which de- 
cides the game at once. 





Played at the N. Y. Chess Club between Mr. Mackenzie and 
Dr. W., the tormer giving the odds of the Q Kt. 


(Remove White’s Q Kt.) 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. M. Dr. W. Mr, M. Dr. W. 
1PtoKB4 PtoQBé {18 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 |i4RtksRch KtksR 
38 PtoK4 PtoK 3 15 KtoKBsqch K to Kt2 
ts PtoQ4 lie QtoK RS P to K R35 (a) 
5 PtoK 5 Btok 2 17 QtwoQ3 KttoK2 
6 BtoQ3 PtoKBS | is 8 tks P tks B 
7 Castles KttoK K3 |19RtoKBG6 QtoKeq 
SBtoQB2 Castles 20 PtoK Kt4 PtoQB5 
9 PtoQ4 K BP tks P 21 QtoK3 BtoQ2 
10K BPtksP Ktto KB2 22 Q tks Kt Qto K Req 
ll Qto Q3 to K Kt3 23 Btks KKtP Resigns. 
12 BtoQ2 Kt to K Kt4 
(a) Had Black taken the B, the following isa likely continua- 


tio 


is 


16 B tks B 
17 Rto B7ch Ktks R 
18 QtksRPch K to B sq best 


19 BtksKKtP QtoQ2 
20 Qto KR8ch AtoK 
21 Qto K B6 mate. 

















Between the same players. Same edds. 

White, Black. White. Black, 

Mr, M Dr. W Mr. M. Dr. W 
1PtoKB4 PtoK4 (a) 14 PtksBch QBP tks P 
2 P tks P Q Kt to B3 15 QtoKRich PtoK B 
SK KttoB3 PtQ3 16KtksQP KtksR 
4P tks P Btks Jong tach KtoK4 
5 PtoK 4 B to K 3 (0) 18 BtoKBéch Kt tks B 
¢ Pugs Bto K Kt5 19 Qtks Ktch KtoQ4 
TBtoKS Btks Kt WQtoQbéch KtoQs 
8 Qtks B — B3 21 KRto ch KtoK2 
9QwKRS ttks QP 22 .Q Bich KtoKB 
10 Castles KttoK 3 2% QtoQ6ch K to Kteq 
ll BroQKktich KtoK2 4% BtoQBich KttoK B2 
13 KRwK QtoK Kt3 BQtoQsch RtkeQ 
13 PtoK 5 Kt to K 8 3 (c) | 2 BK tks R mate. 


(a) An unusual opening, but by no means so bad as would at 
first sight appear. An analysis of it appeared a few years ago in 
the Berlin Schachaeitung. 

(>) This B should have gone at once to Kt 5. 

(e) If B takes P then follows R to Q 7 ch and B to Q 3. 





Prorosep Wates SuprpLy For Lonpon.—Tue Reser- 

vyorrns TO BE Lakes Four AND Five Mites Lonc.—At 

resent a large portion of the water used in London, amount- 

,to one hundred and eight millions gallons daily, is ob- 
and wells by 


of steam engines. The of the 


now proposed to abandon several of the existing water-works, 
and to bring a supply equal to the wants even of the three 
million persons who now reside in London, and of the four 
million five hundred thousand persons who are expected to 
reside there at the end of the present century, from the 
sources of the river Severn and the mountains of Wales, 
across the whole breadth of England. 

A plan of water supply for London just put forward by Mr. 
John Frederick Bateman, C.E., is to construct an aqueduct 
trom Marten Mere, on the borders of Wales, to the high 
ground about ten miles north of London. This aqueduct is 
to be one hundred and eighty-three miles in length, and of 
sufficient size to convey two hundred and twenty million 
gallons of water to London daily, which is equal to twice the 
present supply. The lowest point in the reservoirs from which 
this aqueduct is to be fed on the Welsh border is to be 400 and 
fifty feet above the level of Trinity high-water mark. 
aqueduct is to end at Stanmore, a few miles north of London, 
where extensive service reservoirs are to be constructed at an 
elevation of two hundred and fifty feet above Trinity high-water 
mark. From these reservoirs the water will be delivered to 
the city at “ ae, and under a constant supply 
amounting, when all the works are completed, to two bhun- 
dred and twenty million gallons a day. The cost of supply- 
ing the quantity of one hundred and thirty million Ons & 
day to London is estimated at £8,600,000, and that o: supply- 
ing the total quantity of two hundred and twenty million 
gallons at £10,850,000. The existing London water works 
cost £8,614 212 ; they produce a gross income of £702,059, and 
a net income of £404,585. 


Miss Brappon’s “Goop Eneuisa.”—There is a passion 
for good English flying about, and it would seem a very small 
supply in answer to the demand. Spoilt by injudicious re- 
viewers, Miss Brsddon is the last who has taken the good- 
English fever which has broken out in ugly blotches in the 
very title and prospectus of her new magazine. “It will aim 
to be of the highest character,” she tells us. “ It will be writ- 
ten in good English ; in its pages papers of sterling merit will 
only appear.” Now, if Miss Braddon can parse that sentence, 
and if what she says be true, both of which conjectures she 
will allow us to doubt, here is a — look-out for English 
authors who write good English. All MSS. of good English 
must be henceforth forwarded exclusively to Miss Brad- 
don, care of her publishers.— London paper. 

DIFFERENCE OF Oprnion.—In Mr. Westmacott’s Lecture 
on “Sculpture in Westminster Abbey,” the inference made 
that the figure of a female, with a cross beside her and a dra- 
gon at her feet, among reliefs in the chapel of St. John, may 
be meant for the Blessed Virgin, I venture the suggestion that 
it may more probably be St. Margaret, whom legends repre- 
sent as slaying a terrific dragon oan of the holy symbol. 
See Wordsworth’s sonnet on the Worship of Saints: 

“St. George, whose flaming brand - 

The dragon quell’d, and valiant Margaret 

Whose rival sword a like opponent slew.”’ 

Though it is, in fact, a cross, not a sword, that is often given 

to her in art as the instrument of her mysterious victory, as 

in a picture by Guercino at St. Pietro in Vinculis, Rome. 
lorence. C. J. HEMaNs. 


Tas Scorca ar Home.—Edinburgh numbers}1530 one-roomed 
houses, of which 825 contain each six inmates and under, whilst 
no one of the remaining 705 contains less than that number of 
occupants. In Glasgow the state of things is still worse ; for 
there the number of one-roomed houses is 2212, of which number 
1258 shelter seven human creatures, whilst each of the other 959 
dwellings bas more than seven inmates. There are in all Scot- 
land no fewer than 7964 houses—if they can be called houses— 
without windows! and 226,723 houses of only one apartment ; 
proving that nearly one million of the people of Scotland, or 
nearly one-third of the entire population, are living in houses— 
places improperly so called—in which neither the comforts nor 
decencies of life can be secured, and which are thus totally unfit 
for human habitation. 





Haxpsome Wives vor Convicts.—A Paris paper says :—“A 
carriage has arrived here containing twelve young well-grown 
girls, trom eighteen to twenty-five, selected from among the con- 
victs at the Central Prison at Clermont (Oise). Sixty more fe- 
males of the same class are expected, and the whole bevy will 
be embarked on the Ceres for Cayenne, the Government having 
determined to take measures in earnest for the population of 
that colony. These girls, several of whom are ——e hand- 
some, are destined to become the wives of convicts in Cayenne 
who have distinguished themselves by industry and good con- 
duct. Each couple will be endowed with a grant of land and a 
sufficient loan to pay for an additional agricultural plant.” 





Knazse Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the _ and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the su wor p that 
a o- and it is Leen 7 that fg will retain 
their, tone, an e general wear, those 
of any first class maker.—J. Y. World. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 

6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton 8 Brook! 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Continne to Drg and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, GC. we. 
Ladies $x, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPrINe. 

Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods rc- 
ceived and returned by express. 
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by pumping from rivers, streams means 
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ig ten thousand seven bh and ninety power. It is 
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